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PREFACE. 



In this book it is sought to give oonoise instraotiona 
as to the best modes of oaltivating tho various 
products sought for in tho smaller class of gardens. 
The enjoyment to be derived from a garden by no 
means depends on its size. Many persons find more 
pleasure in cultivating with their own hands a small 
garden than can possibly be enjoyed by those who leave 
their gardens to others. A garden need not be large 
to afford a great variety of edible products ; and, as for 
flowers, many will probably agree with a saying of the 
late Mr. Mowbray !^[orriB, long the manager of the 
" Times " newspaper, that " the best displays of * bedding- 
out ' in large places did not equal in beauty the simple 
flowers in a cottage garden." The writer has endeavoured 
to develop still furtlior thiH purer taste in the cottage 
garden; to select among fruits and vegetables the very 
best and most productive kinds only ; and, generally, to 
bring the information on all the subjects of which the 
book treats down to the time of issue. 



COTTAGE GARDENING. 



For tho sako of cloarnoss and brevity, it will bo convenient 
to divide my subject into three sections, as follows, viz. : — 
Flowers (including window plants), Fruits, and Vegetables. 
In the proper place I shall also refer to the management of 
the greenhouse and garden frame or pit, as glass in some 
shape or other is becoming <[uite common in the better olass 
of cottagers* gardens. 

Floweri. 

Flowers may not— as an old labourer said to mo ono day — 
make the pot boil ; but they are, as ever^ ono knows, tho 
source of much genuine pleasure. There is an innate lovo 
for flowers in the human neart ; it is first seen in tho littlo 
child amongst the Daisies and Buttercups, and oven the most 
callous and indifferent are not insensible to their influences. 
Those who have it in their power to make presents of flowers, 
especially among the sick, are not likely to forgot tho emotion 
that brightens the eye and flushes the pale cheek of tho invalid 
when receiving a present of flowers. As cottages are not 
usually situated in a swamp, and from their small size aro 
ordinarily surrounded by a hedge and ditch, artificial drainage, 
BO far as the gardens are concerned, is hardlv necessary. 
There may of course be exceptions to this rule, like all others, 
and where drainage is really necessary it should bo tho flrst 
thing thought of. I am not in favour of shallow drains where 
the spade is freely used and where fruit trees and, indeed, 
trees of any kind, are growing near. The roots of trees have 
a natural aptitude for running down to the drains for moisture, 
and in the course of a few years the drains will probably bo 
choked and rendered useless by their flbrous growth. Tho 
depth of the drain should never bo less than i\ ft., but I should 
prefer a depth of 4 ft. if a good outfall could bo obtained. 
Fencing and draining, however, are proper matters for tho 
consideration of the owner of the property, and in tho 
majority of instances aro carried out at his expense. 
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2 COTTAGE GAEDENIKa. 

In laying ont cottage gardens, there is ample room for the dis« 
play of both taste and judgment. Small cottage gardens should 
not be unnecessarily cut up with paths, for they take up ground 
which might otherwise be made use of to great advantage ; at 
the same time, there must be free access for the convenience of 
cultivation, and one-half the pleasure of a garden is destroyed 
if a man or his family cannot walk in it in all weathers. Next to 
a wall a good Whitethorn hedge forms the best boundary fence, 
and as regards shelter it .is even superior to a wall. When the 
bottom is kept free from weeds, and the top neatly clipped, it 
gives an air of tidiness to the garden, and is usually indicative 
of good culture on the part of the occupier. 

The cottagers' flower borders are often of a heterogeneous 
character, some of the plants being dwarf and some tall. 
Probably the tall plants are growing over the path, quite hiding 
the dwarfer blooms at the back. My object is to draw the 
attention of the cottage gardener to such inconsistencies, and 
to show him the necessity of examining his borders, discovering 
the worthless subjects that should be eliminated therefrom, 
and adding to his stock those of a better character. In the 
first place it should be borne in mind that flowers will not 
yield their full beauty unless well cared for, and our first, and 
in fact principal care, must be to thoroughly prepare the site by 
trenching in manure, and by adding fresh soil. The list of 
plants given further on will be mostly of a hardy character, and 
when once properly planted will be better without having their 
roots disturbed until they get too large for their allotted posi- 
tions ; hence the necessity for well working the land before 
planting. If the border he more than 4 ft. wide, a few ever- 
green shrubs of a compact growth, like the Box and Aucuba, 
may be planted along the back, at intervals of 5 ft. or 6 ft. 
They give a warm and cheerful appearance in winter when all 
else is dreary. Some of the different forms of Ivy, planted 
along the back and trained to stout stakes, form a striking 

Eermanent background. When they have attained the requisite 
eight they may be pruned annually in spring, and will form 
close, dense pillars or pyramids. Ivy is common enough 
anywhere, and the large-leaved Irish, or even the common 
Wood Ivy, treated in this way, will add anew and an agreeable 
feature to cottage gardens that will be especially attractive in 
winter. 

Where the cottage stands back from the public road, the 
front garden would be the most appropriate place for 
flowers. In the case of small gardens, they may be confined to 
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•narrow border on each side of the entrance path, with possibly 
•narrow border along the front of the boase under the windows. 
The common mode of entrance to such a cottage is to place the 

rte opposite the front door, and make a straight path up to it. 
better way is to place the gate a little to the riglit or left, and 
bring the path with an easy curve to the door, thus giving more 
privacy to the dwelling, CHpccially an this idea can still further 
De developed in the arrangement of the borders on each side, 
which can be devoted to ornamental gardening. 

As regards edgings to the principal paths, I have seen many 
things used for the purpose, all more or less suitable. Box 
looks well when well kept, but it often becomes patchy and in 
bad condition. A neat, dead edging, such as tiles or bricks 
of a dark colour, will always have a smart appearance, but 
they are expensive. One of the neatest and best edgings I 
have seen for flower borders in cottage gardens for some time 
came under my notice laHt spring, and was composed of a thick 
line of ArabiH albida. When in flower in spring it looked 
lovely; it had occupied the same position for several years, and 
the only trouble taken with it was to cut it well back after 
flowering. There aro many hardy, close-growing plants well 
adapted for edgings, and involving a very trifling amount of 
expense or labour. The common House Leek makes a very 
neat edging, and will grow anywhere, and the trampling of 
little feet will not kill it. All work of the above-mentioned 
description should bo done in autumn, for spring necessitates 
80 much labour in the vegetable department that if delayed 
till then it will probably bo imperiectly completed, and it is 
better so to arrange our plans as to avoid undue pressure at 
any season. Do not plant Hollyhocks, Phloxes, or other tall- 
growing plants too near each other, or to the front of the 
border. In arranging the borders the tallest plants should 
be at the back, and the next highest in succession till the 
planting is flnished off by a dwarf row along the front. 
All bare spaces can be Riled up with neatly staked 
Sweet Peas in circular patches. Mignonette, and autumn 
and spring-sown annuals. The main features should be com- 
posed of hardy perennial plants, not too thickly planted, thereby 
leaving room tor a few Stocks, Asters, and other annuals to 
give fragrance and beauty during the autumn months, when 
some of the permanent occupants will have ceased flowering 
for the season. If there be space for a narrow border under 
the windows of the cottage, dwarf plants only should be 
planted, so as not to obstruct the light. Sweet-scented flowers 
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4 COTTAGE GABDENING. 

might be largely used. A few dwarf Eoses, Stocks, Mig- 
nonette, Violets, Musk, and two or three Clove Carnations 
will, in combination with the Honeysuckle over the porch, 
make the cottager's garden a very fairyland on summer even- 
ings ; and no matter how small the space of course there must 
be a few bulbs, for no garden is complete without a few Snow- 
drops and Crocuses ; and, above all, neatness should reign 
supreme, especially in the case of the flower borders near the 
cottage door. A few minutes once a week with the hoe will 
suffice to keep the soil in a healthy condition and destroy the 
weeds when small. The whole surface should also be fre- 
quently hoed over in dry weather about 1 in. deep, not a patch 
here and there, and then watering, even in the hottest weather, 
will be rarely required. All flowers that require staking should 
be attended to before they are blown over by the wind; and do 
not tie them all in a bundle, like a faggot, but place the stake 
a little distance to the rear of the plant, and draw the shoots 
up one by one and secure them loosely to the stake. It does 
not add to the health or appearance of a plant if it be tied too 
closely to its support ; on the contrary, a slight waving with 
the motion of the air is natural and beneficial. In the case of 
some strong-growing species the shoots should be thinned out 
when only a lew inches high ; by so doing, the flowers will be 
finer, and they will last longer in beauty. 

I have written thus far in the hope of helping the humblest 
class of cottagers in the management of their flower borders ; 
but, as I have previously remarked, there are degrees in cottage 
gardens and gardeners. The proprietor of a two-light frame 
is on a higher level in horticulture than the man who has all 
his plants exposed, whilst the happy owner of a greenhouse, 
if only 8 ft. square, need never be at a loss for healthy 
and mteresting employment. The possessors of those 
valuable adjuncts to good gardening, a greenhouse and 
a frame, often aim at too much, and frequently by over- 
crowding defeat the object they have in view. The cottager 
often aspires to have a real flower garden laid out in geome- 
trical form, either on Grass or gravel beneath his windows. 
Bright-coloured flowers always look best on green turf, and 
since the introduction of small-sized mowing machines, small 
Grass plots can easily be kept in good trim ; but small Grass 
plots, unless the work be well done at first, are often unsatis- 
factoiT from their settling unequally. Before the turf is laid, 
it is almost impossible to make the ground too firm, either by 
treading, or, what is stiU better, have the whole surface rammed 
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down tlioroughly, especially if any of tho surface has been 
recently stirred to any depth. Any one who lays down a 
geometrical flower garden, if it only contain four small beds, 
should endeavour to have it exact as to both level and outline. 
I have often been asked tho question — What is the 
best way of planting a small flower garden of three 
or four beds P My answer has always been, Let every 
one please himself, and take into consideration his own means 
and taste. Why should one person go to the expense of pro- 
viding fresh plants for his flower garden annually because his 
neighbour chooses to do so P Much of the enjoyment of a garden 
is lost unless one can plant the flowers one loves best in it ; for 
example, let the man who is enthusiastic about the queen of 
flowers till his garden full of Eoses, not tall, gawky standards, 
but dwarfs on their own roots, or budded low down on the 
Brier or Manetti. They need not be all on a dead level; 
there might be pillars and pyramids of General Jacque- 
minot and other vigorous growers. Arches and bowers 
may also be covered with the rampant growers that will 
All the air with fragrance, and if the enthusiastic amateur 
learn the simple arts of budding and making cuttings — 
both of whith subjects will be referred to subsequently — 
he may indulge his hobby at a loss expense than the bedding- 
out system would entail. My advice to amateurs and small 
occupiers is, If a man havo a preference for any particular 
class of plants, let him indulge that preference oy tilling 
his garden with the flowers of his choice. I know it is said 
that a man with a special hobby is a bore (which remark may 
certainly apply in some relations of life), but it is not so in 
gardening. One may have his Rosery, another his Fernery, 
a third his Alpine garden, whilst a fourth may be an enthusiast in 
bulbous-rooted plants, and may desire to surround his dwelling 
with collections full of interest and beauty, from the humble 
Snowdrop to the gorgeous Tulip and the stately Lily. Others, 
again, may take delight in stateliness of form, and striking 
effects may be produced by hardy plants of commanding 
aspect. The Globe Artichoke, the large-leaved Rhubarbs, the 
Yuccas, Bamboos, the Pampas Grass, the Hollyhocks, the 
double Sunflowers, and a host of others, are fitted to adorn the 
dell or to clothe the sloping bank. But in the formation of 
their flower-beds let one and all eschew stars, diamonds, and 
all fancy patterns. A plain circle or oval or an irregularly- 
shaped oea with easy-flowing lines, would present a far better 
appearance than a flower-bed in the shape of which sharp angles 
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prevail. If treated in this wa^, small gardens would possess 
more originality, be more mteresting, and afford more 
room for novelty in arrangement. I know amatenrs with small 
gardens who regnlarly every spring buy the same number 
of Scarlet Pelargoniums and Yellow Calceolarias to plant 
in their borders, and — ^unless a revolution or an earth- 
quake takes place — will probably continue to do so to 
the end of their lives; and this not because they like 
these two plants better than all others, for they can 
thoroughly appreciate other species when they see them, but 
they hardly know how to make a change, and they are under 
the spell of that fashion that compels the multitude to follow 
in the footsteps of the few. I have previously urged that each 
should, in the matter of gardening, consult his own taste and 
wishes alone, but I should like to qualify it with a caution, 
viz., that in laying out or altering small gardens, there is a 
certain fitness of things in connection therewith that should 
never be lost sight of. One place, from the character of its soil and 
situation, may be naturally well adapted for one class of plants, 
but to fit it for something quite different, may involve a 
vast amoxmt of labour and expense ; for instance, it is of no 
use to plant Boses on a dry sandy bank, as that would only 
end in failure ; but, with a slight alteration of the surface a very 
pretty Alpine garden might be made, such plants as Yuccas, 
Abies clanbrasiliana, the common dark-leaved Savin, the pros- 
trate Juniper, St. John's Wort, Gotoneaster, and Yinca, being 
set to clotne the prominent points ; whilst Sedums, Saxifrages, 
and a host of similar plants would be at home on the lower 
slopes. Suitable spots, also, could be found for Cyclamens, 
Primulas, &o. ; and if a few large stones could be obtained 
and bedded in the hill-side, an attractive mound of hardy rock 
plants will be formed that would cost much less than forming 
a mockery of a terrace, with a few miniature beds laid out on 
it. I have known instances in which a round sum of money 
has been spent to perch a modem flower garden on the side of 
a diff, in tne natural home of Ferns and creepers, which latter 
would have made the place permanently beautiful at a very 
trifling cost. 

Shrubs for Small Gardens. 

From their many shades of colour and shapes of growth 
and foliage, shrubs are at all seasons as beautiful and interest- 
ing as flowers ; and it must not be forgotten that many shrubs 
bear very beautiful flowers in addition to beautiful foliage. 
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In almost erery garden tbcro is room for improyomont in the 
character of the shrubberies. There is too much sameness, 
too little variety ; everything is reduced to one dead level ; 
group after group is composed of the same materials of the 
commonest descnption. In more than one nursery during the 
last year or two I have seen the quarters filled to repletion 
with the best kinds of evergreens and flowering shrubs, and but 
a limited demand for them, whilst tlio demand for common 
Laurel, common Yews, Lilacs, &o., could not be met. In the 
annexed list I have omitted Laurels, for although they are 
beautiful evergreens that will grow in any soil and situation, 
they are not so well adapted for such places where it is sought 
to obtain the best effect in a limited space. 



Shrubf suitable for Small Gardenf. 



Aoer Negondo Tarie- 

gatnm 
Auouba japonioa 

,, masoola viridis 
AluiBBa frutez 
Aralia japonioa 
Arbor-vitcB, Chinese 
„ Siberian 

,; golden 

Arbntna Uneoo 
Berberis Aquifolinm 
„ Darwini 
„ japonioa 
Box, vanouB 
Broom, yellow & white 
Buddleia globosa 
Oatalpa syringoofolia 
Comas masoula varie- 

gata 
Cotoneaster micro- 
pbylla 



Cotoneaster Simmonsi 
Capressas Lawsoniana 
Doutzia gracilis 
„ glabra 
Escallonia macrantha 
Eaon^mas japonicns 

▼ariegatns 
Forsytbia Yiridissima 
Genista prsecoz 
Ivy, varions 
Holly, Yarions 
Jnniporus striota 
„ sabina 
,, ^ prostrata 
Kerria japonica 
Laurustinas 
Liflrnstrnm anrenm Ta- 

riegatnm 
Lilao, Persian 
Magnolia conspicua 
purpurea 






Oimantbns flioifolins 

variogatns 
Poeonia Moatan Bankii 
Phillyrea oordata 
Pyrus japonica^ 
iletinospora eriooides 
filifora 
pisifera 
„ anrca 

Rbns glabra laoiniata 
Eibes aaroum 

„ sanj^uinenm 
Spirsa ariwfolia 

„ Lindleyana 
Tamarisk 

Tax us baccata anrea 
Thujopsis dolobrata va> 

riegata 
Venetian Somaoh 



tt 



Where space permits there are many beautiful kinds of weep- 
ing trees, such as Sophora japonica pendula, &o, ; and where 
trees of larger growtn are admissible, the Weeping Lime is a 
fine tree for landscape ei¥eot, and one of the most delightful 
trees to shade a garden seat. Among the large family of Ooni- 
fers, too, selections might be made of the most beautiful and 
interesting character. 
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Hardy Plants foitable for Small Gardens* 

Oolonr. 



Anemone japonica . . 
„ Honorine Joubort 
Aster Beevesi . . 

„ pyreneens • • 
Alyssnm saxatile • • 
Anchnsa italica . 
Aqnilegia glandulosa • 
„ coemlea • 
Campantda persicif olia 
Ooreopsis lanoeolata . 
Corydalis Intea . 
Doronicum caucasicum 
Geraniamsangximeam. 
Helianthus rigidus 
Anbrietia purpurea 
Delphinium formosmn 
Helleborus niger . . 
Iris germanica, and others 
Lupinus polyphyllus . 
Polygonatum multiflomm 
FsBonia officinalis, and others 
Pyrethrums double, various 
Phlox (decussata section best) 
Hollyhocks . • • 

Yicia argentea . . • 
Yucca filamentosa 
„ gloriosa. . 
Zauschneria californica 
Fuchsias — coccinea, gracilis^ and 

others 
Dielytra spectabilis 
Lilium candidum ; 
„ tigrinum . 
Tritoma Uvaria . 
Lychnis chalcedonica • 
Antirrhinums, various, from seed 
Clove Carnation ; 
Chrysanthemums, various . 
Pentstemons, various . 
Hepaticas, various 
Primulas, single and double . 
Polyanthus, gold-laced, from seed 
Alpine Auriculas . • 
Sweet Williams . 
Wallflowers . 
Daisies. • • 



rose 

white 

white and yellow 

blue and yellow 

yellow 

blue 

blue and white 

blue 

blue and white 

yellow 

yellow 

yellow 

crimson-purple 

yellow 

purple 

blue -.{ 

white 

violet 

bluish-purple 

white 

crimson 

various 

various 

various 

white and purple 

white 

white 

vermilion 

various 

rose 

white 

orange-scarlet 

orange and red 

scarlet 

various 

white and crimson 

various 

varioui^ 



Usual Height. 


Feet. 


2to8 


1 


2to3 


1 


2to3 


1 


lto3 


lto3 


ItoU 


1 


lto2 


3to4 


i 


8 


itol 


2to3 



2to4 

2 

lto3 

lto2 

2to3 

6to8 

1 

3to5 

8to6 

1 

4to8 

2 

3to6 

4to6 
2to3 
1 

2to3 
lto2 



I have purposely kept this list as short and select as possible, 
as long lists of names only tend to confuse those who are not 
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well acquainted with plants. When once a beginning is made 
and knowledge is gained, there is a very wide field open for the 
enthusiast in sucn matters. The approximate heights and 
colours are given to assist the inexporionced planter in arrang- 
ing his borders. 

Planta for a Bookery. 



Alyssum sazatilo 
Arabia albida 

▼arioffata 



i> 



}> 



,, ^ purpurea 
Aubriotia purpurea 



tt 



It 



va- 



▼a- 

riegaia. 
Bambusa Fortunei 

ricgata 
Campanula frasilii 

it gurgaiiica 

„ ^ carpatica 
Oorastium tomciituHum 
GlomatiB Jaokmanni 

„ lanuginosa, 

pallida, and others 
BlanthuB doltoidcs 
Dr^us octopotala 
Erica carnea 
Convolvulus mauri- 

tanicus 



Genista prostrata 
Helianthomuius, in var. 
Ilyporicum hutnifusum 
JbcriH Bomporvirons 
Lithospormum prostra* 

tutn 
Lysiniochia nummu* 

laria 
Rnponaria ocymoidos 
Plumbago Lurpoutu) 
Thymus lanugiiiosus 
,, Heri)yllum 
Saxifraga biilora 

coratophylla 
hypnoidos 
oppositifolia 
sarniontosa 
„ granulata 
plena 
Saxifraga umbrosa ma- 



il 
If 
II 



Saxifraga nmbrosava- 

rioguta 
Ba7.if raga oristata 
ISedum Kworsi 
rofloxum 
earn ou in varie- 

gtitum 
Sioboldi 
glaucuni 
Phlox procumbcns 
„ Bubulata 
,. Nelsoni 
Poicnionium ca3ruleum 

^ variegatura 
Spinua Filipondula 

plona 
FoHtuca glauca 
Veronica spioata 
Viuca major 
minor 
elegantissima 



It 

it 






I* 



jor 

Many of the plants in the above list — indeed, most of them 
will make capital plants for the front of a mixed border. 
"When allowed to spread out a foot or so in diameter they are 
far more effective ut all seasons than when small patches are 
planted thickly ; in fact, their true character can scarcely bo 
seen unless they have room for development. Herbaceous 
borders or beds of Alpine plants should never bo dug with the 
spado ; a small fork or, in some instances, a trowel, will be the 
best implement to use amongst choice plants, many of which 
do not newer well until thoroughly established. 

Hardy Planta with Fine Foliage or Habit. 

AeanthuB ppinosui 
Aralia odulis 
ABtilbe rivularis 
Arundo donax 
Bambusa aurea 

„ faloata 

„ japonioa 
Bocconia cordata 



Cannas, various 
Carex pendula 
Centaurca babylonica 
Crambe oordifolia 
Cynara Scolymus 
KlymuB arenaria 
KnanthuB KavennoQ 
Ferula oommunis 



Gynerium argent eum 
Gunnera scabra 
Keraoleum pubeseens 
Panicum bulbosum 
Phytolacca deoandra 
Polygonum ouspidatum 
Hhubarbs, various 
Yuccas, in variety 
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Striking effects may be easily produced by a jndicions 
grouping of the above, allowing single specimens of such 
kinds as Amndo conspicna. Yuccas, and others of majestic or 
stately growth, to stand out on the turf or to fill in the salient 
points of the picture. Some pains should be taken to give 
them a good start by properly preparing the site by trenching 
and manuring, for plants with large spreading foliage require 
a good deal of support. 

Hardy Bulbs, Ac, for Small Gardens. 

Most people who grow bulbs in their gardens confine them- 
selves to Hyacinths, Crocuses, Tulips, Daffodils, Gladiolus, 
Winter Aconites, and Snowdrops, but even in small gardens 
room may be found for some of the following : — 



Acis antamnalis 
Agapanthus umbellatus 
Alligm ciliatom 
„ Moly 
„ neapoJitannm 
Amaryllis Belladonna 
Arum Dracuncnlus 

„ italicnm 
Brodisea coccinea 
„ congesta 
„ ^^ndiflora 
Bnlbocodium vemum 
Galla palostris 
Camassia escnlenta 
Colcbicnm j all the kinds 
Crinnm capense 
Grocas Ancheri 
bifloTos ^ 
Imperati 
lateus 
nudiflorus 
reticnlatus 
Sieberi 
speciosns 
vemus 
versicolor 
Cypripedium epectabile 
Erythronium america- 

num 
Erytbronimu Dens- 

canis 
Fritillaria imperialis 
„ Meleagris 
Galsuitlias nivalis 
pUcatna 
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Gladiolus in variety 
Hyacinthus amethys- 

tinus 
Hyacintbos orientalis 
Iris flavescens 
florentina 
germanica 
pallida 
pumila 
retictdata 
sambucina 
Snsiana 
zipbioides 
Xipbimn 
Lencojom sestiymn 
,f vemum 
Lilium auratum 

bulbiferum 
canadense 
candidum 
cbalcedonioum 
croceum 
ezimium 
iaponicum 
longiflorum 
speciosum 
iagrinum 
venustum 
„ Wasbingtonia- 
num 
Muscari botryoides 
„ comosum mon- 
strosum 
Narcissus bicolor 

„ Bulbocodium 
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Narcissus incompa- 

rabilis 
Narcissus Jonquilla 
juncifolius 
maximus 
minor 
odorus 
poeticus 
tenuior 
triandrus 
Omitbogalum nutans 
,, pyra- 

midale 
Pancratium illyricum 
Scilla araoena 
bifolia 
campanulata 
nutans 
patula 
peruviana 
sibirica 
Serapias Lingua 
Sparaxis ptulcberrima 
Sternberna lutea 
Tigridia Favonia 
Trillium grandiflorum 
Triteleia uniflora 
Tritoma Burcbelli 
„ prsBcox 
„ Uvaria 
TuUpa Gelsiana 
Glusiana 
comuta 
Gesneriana 
Oculus-solis 
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Boief for tmaU Gardent* 



Baron l'r«vo«t 
KitroncM ]^)tllNc1lil(l 
l)i*Atity of Wiilthiim 
CliarliiN Litfiibvro 
ComioMo d'OxforU 
,, do Ohabril- 
land 
Duo do llohan 
Dupay Jaiuin 



CliORhuni Uybrid 
U»v(mi(iiiHiii 
(lloiro do Dgon 
Uoabault 



AIm6o Vibort 
Colino Forubtior 



Dnndflo llninblnr 
Jiankiiian, whit«) 
„ ynllow 
Bonriault, cominon 
ObiiiAg ooinmuu 



(innornl Jaoijiiomiiiot 
Jobn lldppnr 
•luli*ii MurKotiin 
IjouiHo Diirf^iiin 
ModAmn Charles Oro* 

polot 
ManKsbfir.Vaillant 
Mario liaumniiii 
^lunAuUo do Ciuitvllano 

Tea BosM* 

Miwlamn Hmvy 
Miulumo Ftili:ot 
Marncbal Niul 
Moirot 

HoiMtta Botes. 

CloUi of (lold 
Jiiuno iJoiproa 

Olimbinff Boeee. 

F^dioit6 norpoia6 
Anna Aloiinir 
(liiniirul ilaoiiunininoi 
Moduino Doiuogo 
Mn. iiivum 



Mm. Kirors 
I'liiil Noron 
rrinco Caniillo do 

lloban 
Vintor Vordior 
Xavior OH bo 
Buuvniiir do la Mai- 

niaiflon 
Mftdamo Moroau 



Rafrono 

Houvouir d*an Ami 



jRolfatorro 
|Triompbo do Uonnos 



Aimn^) Vibnrt 
Mar/iRlial Niid 
(iloiro do Dijon 



Window Oardenlnff. 



It has often \won remarked that the gardening which is 
carried on under the groatoHt drawbackn ofcen yields tlio 
greatest enjoyment. There is a feeling of satiMfaetion en- 
gendered by having surmounted difllaulticH that at flrst sight 
appeared insuperable. An aotive-minded man muHt have somo- 
tning to occupy his leisure time, and there is nothing gires so 
much real pleasure as the culture of flowors ; the very care and 
thought that are necessary for succcmh add a charm of their own, 
and increase the interest which one feels in their nuocohs. It has 
been said, " (Jive a man secure pOHBCSHion of a barren rook,aud 
he will turn it into a garden," and this apothegm gives a very 
good illuBtration of what labour is capable of accomplisbing 
when there is a nroHpecst of its obtaniing its rewanl. The 
return that is mauo in health and happiness has as certain a 
monetary value as if the cash actually found its way into the 
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pocket. The large relative proportion of their incomes that 
many working men spend on their own enjoyment, and in 
which their families have no share, might be usefully turned 
into some other channel if they could be persuaded to look for 
amusement in some occupation in which the whole family 
might join. It is possible for those who have only a back-yard 
of limited dimensions, or even only the window-sUls, to achieve 
horticultural triumphs of a very gratifying nature. The only 
really necessary qualification for a beginner to possess is per- 
severance ; failures must be looked for as a matter of course, no 
one being exempt from them ; but if rightly and earnestly con- 
sidered, failures are our best teachers. Of course I am not 
now alluding to those disastrous failures, the natural conse- 
quences of neglect, but those only of a less serious character, 
which may be attributed to the improperly carrying out of 
some detail. It is usually the attention to small matters that 
makes the difference between success and failure. The person 
of small means and less experience who may set about turning 
his back-yard into a garden, had better not aim at too much at 
first. Success is more likely to be obtained by concentrating 
one's efforts upon a few subjects, and those of comparatively 
easy cultivation at the beginning. Perhaps one of the greatest 
inconveniences the small cultivator labours under in large 
towns is the difficulty of procuring suitable soil. And although 
plants derive a good deal of their sustenance from water and 
air, still it is also important that the roots should be placed in 
a good healthy soil. Boad-scrapings, containing a small pro- 
portion of the droppings of animals, can generally be obtained 
m most places, and this with a few nodules ot' partially decayed 
turf, and any thoroughly decayed vegetable matter such as 
leaf -mould, will grow most plants that are desirable for a cottage 
with no greenhouse ; and failing this, most fiorists sell suitable 
composts for a small sum pei" peck or bushel. 

For spring or summer display in the back-yard or on the 
window-sill outside, boxes are preferable to pots, from the fact 
that the plants in them require less attention in hot weather, 
and wood being a non-conductor, the points of the roots are 
less liable to be scorched by the heat of the sun than if the 
pots are fully exposed. In growing plants in pots, some of the 
mistakes most commonly made by the inexperienced are pot- 
ting too loosely, filling the pots too fiQl with soil, and making 
inadequate, or perhaps no provision for drainage. Moderately 
firm potting is conducive to free and continuous blooming, 
even m the case of soft-wooded plants^ whilst for hard-wooded 
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plants it is indispensable ; and there must be sufTicicnt space 
left at the top of the pot, otherwise there will bo a difliculty in 

giving the plants enough water, besides the extra trouble caused 
y washing the soil over the tops of the pots. A clear space of 
from i in. to J in. will generally be sufficient for all sizes up 
to and including 6-in. pots. With boxes this rule need not bo 
so strictly enforced, as the soil will be less liable to wash over. 
I have seen very good displays produced in back-yards and 
windows in towns, by using old raisin and soap boxes. With 
a few holes bored through the bottom to allow the surplus 
water to pass through freely, and a coat of green or stone- 
coloured paint, they present a decent appearance, and with 
care will last some years; and as regards the well-being 
of the plants, they will be as efliuicnt as the most 
costly-constructed boxes. But whether boxes or pots be 
used, thorough drainage is most important. Broken crocks 
in three sizes can be easily and quickly obtained; one largo 
crock should be placed over the hole, then a layer slightly 
smaller, and afterwards a handful of small ])ieces about 
the size of a Hazel Nut on the top, the whole being about l.Jf 
in. thick, according to the size of tlio pot. Charcoal, small 
coke, and clean gravel may also be used incases of emergency. 
A little clean Moss, or a thin layer of the roughest bits of soil, 
may be placed over the drainage to keep it open. Amateurs, as 
a rule, aro rather too fond of potting in finely-sifted soil, for- 
getting that sifting takes out all the fibre which it is so 
(lesiraole both from the mechanical oillce it performs in keep- 
ing the soil open, and from its gradual decay supplying the 
plants with food. Where soil can be made fine enough by 
crumbling it in the hands, it is better than sifting it ; of 
course in the case of cuttings or very small plants, it may be 
found advisable to sift the soil. 

Watering. 

To know how and when to water plants in pots can only 
really be acquired by experience. There are so many varying 
circumstances in connection therewith, such as the state of 
the atmosphere, the condition of the plants (whether recently 
potted or with the pots full of roots), and a host of local 
conditions that have a more or less direct or indirect 
bearing upon it, that a correct estimate can only be formed on 
the spot. More errors are committed by overwatering than by 
keeping the plants too dry. When a plant requires water it 
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makes known its wants in an easily understood language, by 
the shrinking and drooping of its leaves ; and although the 
signs of constant repletion — sickly, unhealthy foliage — ^are 
none the less surely given, the evidence is delayed until the 
mischief is in many cases irreparable. From May to Sep- 
tember the plants should be watered in the evening, and at 
other seasons of the year at an early period of the day. If a 
plant requires water, sufficient should be given to thoroughly 
moisten the whole soil ; to water in dribblets only on the sur- 
face will most surely lead to difficulties, all the more mis- 
chievous in their consequences from their tendency to deceive. 
Soft water, somewhat near the temperature of the air, is the 
best for fdl plants, but where hard water only can be had, 
either a portion should be boiled and mixed with the remainder, 
or the whole should be placed in the open air twenty-four 
hours before it is applied. Some of my acquaintances attri- 
bute their success in the culture of window plants to their 
constant habit of giving their plants cold tea — ^probably boiled 
water would be quite as effective. 

To know when a plant is dry at the roots, rap the pot 
sharply with the knucldes ; it the sound emitted be sharp and 
hollow, the plant probably requires watering ; if the sound be 
dull and heavy, it may be assumed that it does not lack 
moisture. This test, however, cannot always be relied upon, 
for the sound varies in some measure according to whether 
the plant has been potted firmly or loosely. A more reliable 
test is to take the plant up in the hand, and its weight will be 
a pretty good guide as to its condition ; but when once expe- 
rience has been gained, if the same person always attends to 
the watering, it is rarely that a mistake is made. The time 
that has elapsed since the last watering, the condition of the 
atmosphere, and other matters that only come under his 
observation, will lead him, as it were, by instinct, to water at 
the right time, and to give the necessary quantity. 

In outside window gardening, if I may so term it, there is 
abundant room for more variety than at present ; many plants 
not commonly met with in such positions might be advan- 
tageously used. Bright and continuous effects may be pro- 
duced by annuals alone if sown at different times and brought 
forward in boxes successionally. Ivy and other creepers might 
be planted along the front of the boxes, and allowed to hang 
down naturally over the side, or they maybe planted at the ends 
and trained upwards. Virginian Creepers, again, are exceedingly 
useftd for this purpose. The Canary Creeper and other Tro« 
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paBoIoms would be quite at home in boxes outside the win- 
aows, provided the soil were rich, and water was liberally 
supplied. There are, in fact, so many things that may be 
Buccessf ally grown outside windows in boxes that one wonders 
that so little variety is seen. In order to keep a window gay 
and interesting I should suggest that several sets of boxes 
about 5 in. or 6 in. deep, be prepared, using the deepest ones 
for the summer-blooming plants. The year might be com- 
menced with a box filled with Sedums, not necessarily all of one 
kind. There might be a mixture with the long shoots falling 
over the sides of the box gracefully on all sides ; with the Sedums 
might be associated, in early spring, Crocuses and Snowdrops 
planted in October. Hyacinths and Tulips might also be 
intermingled, and there would be no occasion to ro-plant the 
boxes every year. What a sensation would bo created by a box 
brimfull of common Yellow Primrose early in spring, or the 
common Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell ! Many a dweller in large 
towns, who was country-bom, would be enraptured by the sight 
of the flowers of their childhood. Polyanthuses and Alpine 
Auriculas from seed would also be very effective, and could be 
obtained at a very small cost and trouble ; in succession 
might follow autumn - sown annuals of many bright and 
beautiful kinds. In summer Pelargoniums, Stocks, Mignonette, 
&o», would look gay and give off a delightful perfume ; and 
when the autumn and winter came round there would be dwarf 
Chrysanthemums, single Russian Violets, and dwarf Shiubs, 
including berry-bearing species. If some pains be taken with 
the Violets to get plants started early, they will begin flower- 
ing in autumn, and continue to bloom through the winter. 
There are numbers of plants that would be as effective as those 
I have named, or even more so, but I hope I have already said 
enough to show that the materials for beautifying the humblest 
home are neither scanty nor costly, and that the care and 
attention necessary to their successful development will open 
up new sources of thought and supply a pure source of enjoy- 
ment, all the more gratifying because untainted by selfishness. 
If the outside of the window may be described as the poor 
man's flower garden, the inside may, by a similar figure of 
speech, be called his hothouse ; or he may have his aquarium, 
furnished with gold fish, and, to keep the water pure, a few 
aquatic plants. 

As regards plants in rooms, boxes are hardly so suitable as 
pots, but the pots if desired may be plunged in an ornamental 
box and covered in with green Mom, which wUl impart a better 
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effect than when the staring red pots are visible. Pots 6 in. in 
size will be found large enough for most subjects, and some 
would require pots of less size. For Tarious reasons it is a bad 
practice to use pots a second time till they have been well 
cleaned out. All potting should as far as possible be done by 
the beginning of August. It gives time for the plant to get 
well established before the short days of winter. If the import- 
ance of this were more generally recognised, there would be 
fewer deaths among window plants in winter. Late potting, 
accompanied perhaps by a too free use of the watering-pot, 
causes soft, sappy growth at a time when maturation should be 
the first consideration. As a rule, when the days shorten less 
water will be required, but even then, whenever it is necessary 
to water at all, enough should be given to moisten all 
the soil, only it will be required much less frequently. 
These strictures upon late potting do not refer to 
bulbs. September is time enough for Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocuses, &c., as their natural period of growth is in the 
winter. Plant culture in rooms requires constant watchful- 
ness ; cleanliness is as important for the health of plants as 
for human beings. If the leaves be coated with dust, or the 
young growths infested with green fly, it is a sure sign of 
neglect on the part of the cultivator ; the sponge should be 
used as often as convenient to remove dust from the leaves, 
and advantage should be taken of every warm shower to place 
the plants outside for a few hours. If a strict watch be kept 
the green fly, when it makes its appearance, may be easily 
kept down by picking them off without resorting to other 
remedial measures, which are all more or less troublesome to 
apply. The object should be to keep the plants clean and 
healthy, and by giving plenty of ventilation on all favour- 
able occasions to make the growth hardy and strong. 
The ventilation of rooms where plants are growing is 
well worth some study, especially as I believe the moro 
perfectly that is done the better will be not only the 
health of the plants, but also of the human occupants. 
In cold weather ventilate, if at all, only at the top of the win- 
dow. Never allow a cold, keen blast from the east or north to 
blow through them, chilling their sap and almost shrivelling 
up their foliage. Be particular to open the windows early in 
the morning when the weather is favourable ; and, on warm 
sunny days, especially in early spring, a free ventilation will 
be beneficial to give colour and strength to the young growth. 
In spite of all the care taken to insure strong, healthy growth, 
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Bhoiild insects attack them in largo numbers, thoy must bo 
destrojed, or they will ruin all hopes of obtaining good blooms. 
This may be effected either by fumigation or by washing with 
an insecticide. A friend of mine, whose windows were the 
admiration of all who saw them, made a wire frame and 
covered it with oiled calico, and whenever he saw any flics on 
his plants he moved them to the back kitchen table, placed his 
calico cover over them, and introduced a small iron plate on 
which a red-hot coal or two had been placed, with sufTiciont 
Tobacco placed on the coals to fill the calico cover with smoke, 
which very effectually destroyed the insects ; the Tobacco, 
however, must never be allowed to flare or blaze, or the tender 
foliage of some plants will suffer. A very useful dip may be 
made by dissolvmg 2 oz. of soft soap in a gallon of soft water ; 
then place 1 oz. of Tobacco in a basin or other vessel and pour 
over it 1 quart of boiling water ; when the strength has been 
extracted from the Tobacco, the liquid maybe passed through 
a strainer and mixed with the soap and water. The plants 
should bo taken one at a time and their heads dipped 
in the mixture, taking care that none of it gets into the pots. 
After dipping lay them on their sides for a few minutes, and 
before the solution dries on them rinse them in clean water. 
Either of these methods will effectually destroy the insects 
without injuring the plants ; but, as I have previously stated, 
never allow the plants to suffer from want of water ; pay special 
attention to ventilation, taking advantage of warm showers to 
place them outside for an hour or two, and keep a watchful eye 
for the appearance of the flrst fly. 

Booms in which gas is burned, unless great care be paid to 
ventilation, are not suitable for plants in blossom. Succulents 
may succeed ; but flowering plants should bo removed to 
another room when the gas is lighted. 

Plants Suitable for Outside Window Gardening. 



Arabia albida 
Alpino Auriculas 
Astilbe japonica 
Aubrietms, various 
Choiranthus Marsballi 
ChrysanthomuniH 
Calystcgia puboscona 
Campanulas, variouH 
Cerastium tomcntosum 
Daisies, various 
Uepaticas, various 



Iboris corifolia 
Litbospormuiii prostra* 

turn 
Jaimria Cymbalaria 
Lysimaohia nummu< 

laria 
Musk 
iMcntba argontca vario- 

l^ata 
Primulas, various 
rolyanthus 



Phloxes, dwarf 
Pansies, various 
Sibthorpia euronroa 
Sodums, many kinds 
Saxifrages 
JSemporvivums 
Thymus aureus margi* 

natus 
Yinca elegantissima 
Violets 

Veronicas, various 
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Nemopbila insignis 
Saponaria calabrica 
Silene compacta 



Annuals for Windows. 

Limnantihes Donglasi 1 Stocks 
Myosotis dissitiflora 1 Asters 
Mignonette ■ Collinsia bicolor 



Shrubs for Window Gardening. 



Aucaba japonica 

mascula 



Tiridis 



ft 



vera 



femina 
EuonymuE, various 
Box, varioas 
Berberis Aquifolium 



Cotoneaster micro- 

pbylla 
Dentzia gracilis 
Erica carnea 
HeliaDthemams.varions 
HydraDgca horteusis, 

and others 
Ivy, various 



Jasminum nudiflorum 

„ ^ officinale 
Virginian Creeper 
Clematis, various 
Laurustinus 
Acer Negundo vario- 

gatum 
Yucca filamentosa 



Plants for Suspending in Baskets. 



Calystegia, various 
Cobsea ecandens 
Convolvulus mauri- 

tanicus 
Pelargonium, Ivy- 
leaved, various 
Linaria Cymbalaria 
Litbospermum pros- 
tratum 



Lopbospermum scan- 
dens 
Lysimacbia nummu- 

laria 
Lycopodium denti- 

culatum 
Saxifraga sarmentosa 
Niererabergia gracilis 
Tradescantia zobrina 



Tropaaolums, various 

Vincas 

Campanula garganica, 

and others 
Sedum carneum vario- 

gatum, and others 
Cereus flagcUiformia 
Isolepis gracilis 



Summer Creeper3 for training outside. 



Canary Creeper, and J Lopbospermum 
other TropsBolums | dens 



scan- I CobsBa scandens 

1 Maurandia Barclayana 



Plants for Pot Culture in Booms. 



Aloes, various 
Astilbe japonica 
Cyclamen persicum — 

hybrids 
Calceolarias 
Cinerarias 
Campanulas 
Chrysanthemums 



Cytisus racemosus 

Cactus, various 

Hydrangeas 

Fuchsias 

Lobelias 

Lily of the Valley 

Musk 

Myrtles 



Mignonette 

Mesembryanthemums 

Roses 

Pelargoniums, various, 
not forgetting the 
old Bweet-sconted 
kinds 

Petunias 



Aspidlum exaltatum 
Pteris serrulata 
tremula 



Ferns for Shady Windows. 

albo- 



J9 



Pteris cretica 

lineata 
Asplenium fiaocidum 



Cyrtomium falcatum 
Phlebodium aureum 



flowehs. 
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many other kinds may be added, such as 

Polysticbom, variomi 
Polypodium, various 
Lycopodium dentioa- 
latam 



Lastrea Filix-mas oris- 
tata and others 

Asplenium Adiantum 
nigrum and others 



Lyoopodiom Wildenowi 
apodom 



M 



Bulbs. 



Snowdrops 

Crocuses 

Uyocinths 



Narcissus 

Anemones 

llanunculus 



Scillas 
Stcrnbcrgia lutca 



Hints on Propagation for Cottage Gardeners. 

Budding Roses. — The stocks should be planted in the 
autumn for budding the following summer. The Manetti is the 
best stock for light soils, and the Brier for heavy ones. 
Wherever the Brier grows luxuriantly in the hedgerows, in 
that neighbourhood it may be planted with safety ; the stocks 
may be raised from cuttincfs, or in the case of the Brier, from 
seed also. Plenty of seealing Briers may be obtained from 
the hedge-rows, and if planted early in autumn, will be available 
for budding as dwarfs the following summer. Manetti stocks 
are very easily raised from cuttings, about 8 in. or 10 in. long, 
planted firmly in rows 1 ft. apart, leaving two eyes out of the 
ground. At the end of the first year they should be lifted, 
the upper roots cut ofT, the branches trimmed in and planted 
1 ft. apart in the rows and 3 ft. between the rows. The object 
of trimming off the upper roots is to permit the stock to be 
planted further out of the ground, and to put the bud in low 
down on the stock, so as to produce neat and compact plants. 
Great care should be taken in cutting out all buds from the 
bottom portion of both stocks and cuttings, to prevent suckers 
forming underground. In the summer of the second year from 
the cutting they are usually strong enough for budding. In the 
case of dwarf Koses the buds should be inserted close to the 
ground, and if a little of the soil round the collar be removed 
with a pointed stick or some small instrument, the bark thus 
uncovered will, in dry seasons, work with greater freedom. 
Budding is a very simple operation, and a few minutes' prac- 
tical instruction will give more information than can be 
imparted by a whole chapter of description ; but for the 
benefit of those who cannot readily obtain a practical 
lesson I will endeavour to describe the operation as 
plainly as jjossible. There are two modes of buddine : — 
the old plan is to make a horizontal out just through the bark 

c 2 
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as low down the stem as possible, and from that a downward 
cut at right angles about 2 in. long (thus, T)» just large enough, 
to insert the bud, care being taken not to cut too deeply, onlj 
just dividing the bark. The cambium or inner bark should 
not be disturbed in the operation. The other plan is simply to 
make a cut downwards, carefully raising the bark, and sliding 
the bud under. There is less mutilation in the latter pi m, and 
the union is generally complete. It involves a liitli more 
trouble till one gets expert, and, perhaps for budding on the 
ground, the amateur will adopt the old-fashioned plan. The 
best time for budding Eoses on the Brier is when the Roses 
are in the full flush of their first bloom. A certain amount of 
discrimination is necessary in selecting the buds so as just to 
have them at the right stage. As a rule it may be taken that 
when the thorns will rub off easily the buds will be in the 
requisite condition, and the bark will work freely and easily. 
Some people attach importance to taking buds only from 
flowering shoots, but I have taken buds wherever I could get 
them without finding any material difference to ensue. In theoty 
it promises well, but in some places the difficulty is to infuse 
vigour into the plants ; when that is done there is no difficulty 
in producing bloom. In cutting out the buds take the shoot 
in the left hand, remove the leaves, but not the leaf- stalks, then 
holding the knife, which I need hardly say should be as sharp 
as a razor, in a slanting direction, cut about half an inch below 
the bud, pass the knife up the shoot, and come out about half- 
an-inch above the bud, taking off the bud and a thin 
slice of wood with it, which can be afterwards removed 
by inserting the point of the knife at the lower end, and 
pressing it with some force against the end of the thumb. 
If the eye of the bud come out with the wood, the bud is use- 
less. There is no advantage in having the shield of the buds 
very large, as they are more difficult to manipulate, and will 
require a larger incision to be made in the stock. As fast as 
the buds are inserted they should be tied closely down either 
with soft matting or worsted yam, so that the air may not enter. 
Buds that remain dormant till the following spring usually 
make the strongest plants, therefore the stocks should not be 
cut in or headed down till the following March. In the course 
of a month or so after budding they should be looked over, and 
the ties loosened to allow room for the buds to swell. Standard 
Eoses should be budded in the same way, only of course the 
buds should be inserted in the young wood of the same season's 
growth, close down to the base of the shoot, in order to form 
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compact heads. Ono advantage the Manetti has is that it can 
nsnallv be worked late in the season, and the plants make 
splendid heads in ono year. Boses can also be grafted both on 
the Htcm» and the roots ; bat as I consider budding to be the 
bent plan for the small cultivator to adopt, I shall confine my 
remarks to that alone. 

Roses from Cuttings. — The least troublesome method of 
striking Homo cuttings is to take off the cuttings about tho 
first or Hccond week in October, and not later. Select only 
strong, wcll-ripencd wood, and make the cuttings from 6 in. to 
S in. long, making a clean cut just beneath a joint to form the 
base of tho cutting. Plant them in rows in an open situation, 
leaving about two buds exposed, tho remainder to be buried in 
the soil and made firm. Mulch with some non-conducting 
material such as sawdust, old tan, cocoa fibre, or any similar 
material. I have tried cuttings both in a north and also in a 
oouth aspect, but there is no better plan than placing them in 
some open situation, and mulching to maintain an even tempe- 
rature and regular state of moisture in the soil. 

Tp Propagate Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 

This may bo readily accomplished cither by division of the 
roots in autumn or spring; by cuttings put in on a shady border 
in summer ; or in some instances, by seeds sown in autumn or 
K|)ring. Cuttings of the young shoots will root readily about 
June and July in a cool shady border. It is best to prepare a 
small bod by adding sand, road-scrapin|;s, and leaf-mould, as 
the cuttings can be put in when convenient. Pansies, Pinks, 
Carnations, Phloxes, Pentstemons, and all hardy plants can 
be propagated in such a bed. A few pliable sticks can 
bo nooped over the cuttings, and a mat or some protecting 
covering placed over on brignt, sunny days. The cuttings may 
bo from 2 in. to 4 in. long, according to what kinds they consist 
of, and should be cut across just under a joint with a sharp 
knife ; if the knife be not sharp the tissues, instead of being 
smoothly cut, will be bruised and so damaged as to stop all 
circulation, and the cutting will probably damp off and decay 
instead of forming roots. Unless the leaves are large and 
llaccid it is not advisable to remove more than the bottom pair, 
so as to give room to insert the cutting, for the leaves have 
a most important function to perform, and the more leaves a 
cutting carries, always provided they can be preserved from 
flagging, the sooner roots will be formed. Of course if a 
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hand-Iigbt or a close frame be at hand to keep a close atmo- 
sphere round the cattings, their rooting will be more expe> 
ditionsly and certainly accomplished. 

Sowing Flower Seeds. 

Most hardy annuals, biennials, and perennials, will da 
better if sown in August than if the sowing be delayed till 
spring. Not only is it the most natural time for sowing, but 
the land is usually warmer and the seeds lie a shorter time in 
the ground before germinating, and they consequently produce 
a stronger and healthier plant, and they are less liable to bo 
eaten ofE by insects ; and, lastly, much time is gained, for,, 
instead of sowing the seeds in March, you have young hardy 
plants ready to put out. Seeds of hardy biennials and pe- 
rennials are best sown in well-drained ground, arranged in 4 ft. 
beds, with a track or alley 1 ft. wide between them, for tho 
convenience of weeding, thinning, and lif tujg the plants. Tho 
soil should be in a well-pulverized condition, and if too dry 
should be well soaked with water twelve hours before sowing. 
They may either be sown broadcast, or in shallow drills across 
the beds ; the latter plan is the best, because it gives facilities 
for stirring the soil between the rows of young plants. The 
drills can be made by pressing a 4 ft. rod or straight edge into 
the soH the required depth, according to the size of the seeds ; 
half-an-inch will be deep enough for all small seeds, and when 
the seeds are sown thinly in the drills, cover lightly with 
finely sifted soil. If the weather be hot and dry, shade by 
laying mats, or similar coverings, on the ground. If the 
patches be small, Bhubarb leaves will answer the purpose very 
well, and they are usually at hand ; they must, however, be 
removed as soon as the young plants appear. When annuals 
are sown in the spring in the borders where they are intended 
to remain, they are usually sown too thickly, and the thinning 
delayed too long, consequently they never attain their proper 
development — ^the flowers are poor, the growth weak, and 
the whole plant short-lived. This is the main cause why 
annuals are in many places so unpopular. If sown on good 
land, and such plants as Nemophilas, Saponarias, &c., thinned 
out, so that every plant has not less than half a square footi for 
growth, they would present a much more satisfactory appear* 
ance than they usually do. 
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Tho Greenhouse. 

la the erection of a grcoTihouflo and its interior arranpfomonts, 
the purpose for which it is ret^uirod should bo fully considered 
beforehand. The span-roofed form is tho best for plant 
culture, as it admits plenty of light on all sides ; but whero 
there is already a suitable wall in existence, a lean-to of tho 
same size could be built cheaper, and in tho winter less fuel 
would be required to keep out frost. If merely required as a 
bibernatory for bedding plants, no fire-heat will be required 
beyond what would be necessary to keep out frost ; and for a 
small house that only requires a brisk fire occasionally, a brick 
flue will answer tho purpose, as it heats quickly, and from its 
greater body of material does not cool so rapidly as hot-water 
pipes after tho fire is out. 

The main features in the successful manas^ement of bedding 
plants are — (1) Put tho cuttings in early; Pelargoniums in the 
open air fully exposed, and whether in pots or boxes they should 
be allowed room enough to form sturdy growth. Verbenas and 
similar plants will root better and more (|uickly in a frame or pit 
where they can bo kept close during the day, but a little air 
should bo given for two or three hours early in the morning to 
drive out damp. (2) Early in October when the plants are 
removed to their winter quarters, all pots should bo washed; 
and promptitude at all times is necessary in tho removal of 
dead or decaying leaves, without waiting for a general clear- 
ing up, as they not only look untidy, but all decaying substances 
encourage damp to settle round tho plants, which in tho short 
days is often moro fatal than cold. (3) Water sparingly and 
with care — by this I do not mean that only a small quantity at 
a time should be given, for plants at all times when ary should 
havo sufHciont to moisten all the soil, but do not give water till 
they are dry, applying it in the mornings of fine days as far as 
possible, so that any damp may dry up before night. (4) Ventilate 
abundantly on all lavourablo opportunities ; this is a principal 
point. When not absolutely freezing, or the wind so strong 
as to blow tho pots off the shelves, the lights should bo openea 
early in the morning and not closed till night, except in rainy 
weather. (5) Use as little fire-heat as possible, consistently 
with keeping the thermometer in the house from falling below 
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the freezing point ; but it may occasionally be necessary during 
a long period o£ dull, damp weather, to light the fire in the 
morning for an hour or two to expel damp. The chief errors 
in the management of bedding plants are too much artificial 
heat and too little ventilation. Every one who grows bedding 
plants in sufficient number to require a house for their keeping 
through the winter will be sure to have a small hot-bed at work 
in March for striking cuttings and raising tender annuals — 
Verbenas, Ageratums, Heliotropes, and most of the bedding 
plants commonly employed will strike in a hot-bed in spring, 
and make far better plants than those struck in autumn. la 
March a few seeds of Celosias, Balsams, or other tender annuals, 
may be sown and placed in the hot-bed ; cuttings also of Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and double Petunias will root quickly 
there, and speedily produce small -fiowering plants. Thus a 
quantity of useful specimen plants may be grown on for fur- 
nishing the greenhouse in summer, and for vases in the house. 

One of the greatest evils in connection with the introduction 
of the modern bedding system into small gardens is the fact 
of ifcs not only having banished from the borders many of the 
best hardy plants, but it has also gradually but surely taken 
possession of the greenhouse or other glass structures, to the 
entire exclusion of every other plant of any value. I willingly 
grant that the bedding system, when kept within reasonable 
limits, has a very brilliant effect in summer; but where it 
once obtains a footing, it has a tendency to monopolise, not only 
all the borders in the garden, but every bit of space under 
glass as well, and to crowd out every plant that will not submit 
to the same treatment that bedding plants require. 

So far as the culture of plants is concerned, it is not the 
most interesting way of furnishing a greenhouse ; and all who 
love plants and flowers for their own sakes must grow weary 
of a system that crowds the work of twelve months into the 
enjoyment of three, and leaves a dreary blank at the end, 
with every inch of space in the greenhouse occupied with 
cuttings for the next year's campaign, instead of being fur- 
nished with plants to brighten up the rooms in winter. It is a 
relief to turn from the greenhouse I have just endeavoured to 
describe to the house of an amateur not yet famed for his beds 
of Pelargoniums and other plants in summer. There you will 
always find something to interest and instruct; he has one 
continual round of floral beauty. In addition to Primulas, 
Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, &c., which 
follow each other in succession, there are Camellias, Azaleas, 
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Lilies, and others too namcrous to mention now, some of which 
have very pleasing associations connected with thorn. Bulbs 
and Lilies of the Valley will of course be a rare treat in early 
spring before vegetation commences in the open air; bub 
where the greenhouse is kept solely for the culture of green- 
house plants, the most interesting way of arranging the interior 
is to remove all the stages and have the iloor of the house 
arranged in beds, with the paths so laid out as to make the 
most of the surface. If the house be lofty the beds in somo 
instances might be raised and surrounded with a rockwork 
edging covered with Lycopodium, Sedums, Linaria, Ac. In 
the beds, the soil of which should be specially prepared, might 
be planted Camellias, Daphnes, Luculias, Acacias, and a host of 
other subjects, both flowering and with ornamental foliage, so 
selected and arranged as to have always one or more specimen h 
in flower. Plants so treated would have an admirable appear- 
ance, and they would not require one-tenth part of the labour 
that plants demand when grown exclusively in pots. The back 
wall could be clothed with creeping plants or covered with 
virgin cork, a quantity of pockets bemg left for Ferns, &v. 
Another mode of covering the back wall would be to plant all 
the numerous varieties of Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums on it, and train 
each kind up separately, giving each a certain amount of space. 
This would at all times be a most interesting feature. One or 
two Tea-scented Eoses must assuredly find a place, either on 
the roof or trained up a pillar. Marc^chal Niel, planted either 
in the front, or at one end, would ramble over the roof. I find 
that when close to the glass in a house where it has plenty of 
ventilation it keeps on flowering at intervals as new growth is 
made all summer. Both the white and red varieties of the Lapa- 
geria would do well planted in a good bed of peat well drained ; 
when established they would ascend into the roof and form 
festoons, and the flowers would be lovely for cutting. How 
beautiful would some of the old-fashioned Sweet-scented 
Pelargoniums be to train up a pillar or over an arch, while their 
leaves would be delightful for mixing with cut flowers ! The 
Heliotrope too, should find a place, for when planted out under 
glass, it assumes the growth and appearance of a shrub, nearly 
always in flower. A Tacsonia or Passion-flower might bo 
trained over the roof in summer, but it would require watch- 
ing and thinning occasionally ; otherwise it might shade too 
much, and it should be spurred in early in autumn. Fuchsias 
and many other things might be planted, with a certainty ot 
their thriving if there were sufficient space, but to crowd the 
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plants would not only be unsatisfactory, but in the end be 
disastrous. Baskets of creeping plants might be suspended 
from the roof ; in short, such a house would be a delightful 
retreat at any time, and from the plants being all, or nearly 
all, planted out, there would be less work and less anxiety 
attending their successful development. Where there is 
a pit as well as a greenhouse, many things, such as bulbs, 
autumn-sown annuals, &c., might be brought on till the flowers 
were nearly opening, and then introduced and grouped about 
wherever space could be found, and colour was desirable. For 
a house of this kind containing valuable plants, an efficient 
heating apparatus would be indispensable, and there is nothing 
so reliable as hot water where heat is required pretty regularly 
during the winter months. There are many forms of boilers, 
all more or less efficient, but what I think is more especially 
required for small houses is a good gas-heating apparatus. 
Stocking is always dirty work, and if deputed to any one not 
thoroughly interested in the work, it is veiy apt to be ill done, 
and then a good deal of waste is incurred; but if the gas could 
be lighted when necessary much time would be saved, and tho 
work cleanly done, with less temptation to neglect it. In the 
list I give below it is not desirable that all should be planted 
out. Biennials, such as Primulas, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, &c., 
will do better in pots, and kept in a cool frame during tl^o 
summer and autumn. The same remark also applies to Cycla- 
mens, Chrysanthemums, and Heaths. I should recommend the 
main features only to be permanent, as the other groups could 
be changed occasionally for variety's sake. 

List of Greenliouse Plants. 



Azaleas, varions 
Abatilon Boole de 

Neige 
Abutilon Thompsoni 
Acacia ornata 

„ Dmmmoiidi 

„ grandis 
Adenandra fragrans 
Agapantbus umbellatos 
Boavardia, various 
Bmgmansia sangninea 
Calceolarias, from seed 

sown in July or 

August 
Camellias, various 
Cbamserops excelsa 



Cbeiranthus odoratis- 
simus (night-scented 
Stock) ^ [num 

Cborozema varium na-i 
„ Lawrenciana 

Chrysanthemums 

Cineraria (seeds sown 
in March and May) 

Cannas, various 

Citrus (Oranges), vari- 
ous 

Cyclamen persicum (hy- 
brids) 

Cytisus Everestianus 
„ racemosus 

Daphne indica alba 



Dracaena indivisa 

Echeveria, various 

Epacris „ 

Epiphyllum „ 

Erica Wilmoreana 
hyemalis 
candidissima 
gracilis vernalis 
Uavendishi 
ventricosa grandi- 
flora 

Eriostemon buxifolium 

Ficus elastica 

Fuchsias, various 

Habrothamnus slogans 

Heliotropes 



I) 

ft 
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/./.</ o/ (ireenlinnsa PlanU continued. 



Hydrangeas 

Kalosanthes 

Mignonette 

Myrties 

Norioin (Oleander), 
varioni 

Polargoniams, many 
kindf . incladingCapo, 
Zonal, Ivy-loaf, ko, 

Potanias^oublo 

Pimelea Hondorsoni 
„ liiHpipa 

Flambago capensls 



Primula BinonsiH. from , Witscnia coryniljom 



Bcodri in March and 

April 
Polygola cordata 

„ Dalnuitiana 
Kichardia totbiopica 
tiolanum psondo-capsi- 

cam and othors 
Troo Carnations 
Vttllota purpurea 
Veronica IJluo Gom 
,, (Jloiro do 

Lorruiuo 



Yucca aluifolia vano- 
gata 

CLIMDFRH. 

Josminum grandinoruii\ 
Lapagoria rosea 
,, alba ^ 
PasRiflora Colvilli and 

others 
Bhyncliospormnm jas- 

minoidcs 
Tacsonia insignia 



Ferns for Greenhouse Oulture. 



Adiantnm onneatnm 
assimilo 
pubcBcens 
Capillus Vo- 

neris 
formosum 
BctuloBum 
trapcziformo 
rcniformo 

Aspleniam dimorphum 
flaccidnm 
Voitchianum 



If 
}» 
it 



>» 



a 



Asplcninm marinum 
Aluophila australis, 

a tree Fern 
iCyrtomiam falcatam 
„ Fortune! 

Cheilantlies farinosa 
Cyathoa dcalbata, tree 
Davallia canaricmsis 
„ elcgans 
„ Noviu-Zelandio) 
Dicksonia antarctica, 
tree 



Doodia aspcta 
llypolepis ropona 
Lygodium ucandcns, 

climbing Fern 
Ptoris trcraula 
scaberula 
sorrulata 
erotica albo- 
lineata 
Platycorium alcicorno 
Platyloma falcata 
Woodwardia radicans 



it 
it 
it 



If the planting-oat syBtcm bo adopted, the soil in the beds or 
borderH should be about 2 ft. thick, resting on a bed of stones 
or brick-bats from 9 in. to 12 in. thick for drainage ; the most 
suitable compost is turfy loam and peat in about equal portions, 
chopped up with the spade, and every bit of stick or root that 
is likely to produce fungus picked out. A few lumps of sand- 
stone, a few barrowfuls of broken charcoal, and a few bushels 
of soot might be added — the two former to keep the soil open, 
and the latter to enrich it and stimulate the growth of the plants. 
The soil should be made thoroughly firm before planting, and 
filled well up, for when the fibre in the borders decays, the 
borders will ^o down ; and if Camellias and simikir plants be 
planted, it will be dangerous to make up the border by adding 
soil to the top. Hard -wooded plants will turn sickly and dio 
if their collars be buried too deeply. 
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Fruit Culture. 

This is a matter in which the whole nation is interested as 
consumers, if not as cultivators. Some have an idea that 
beyond a few Gooseberry or Currant bushes it is absurd for a 
cottager to attempt to grow fruit, but I fail to see why every 
man who has ground enough to plant half-a-dozen Apple trees 
should not do so ; in fact, I should like to see every cottage 
gardener turn his attention more than is now done to fruit 
culture, not only to supply the wants of his family, but also 
where favourably situated for the purpose of adding to his 
income. There is hardlv a cottage that has not bare spaces on 
its walls, which might be turned to profitable account in this 
way. The best aspects would suit Apricots, Peaches, and 
Grapes, the inferior ones Plums and Pears, whilst the north 
sides would produce Morello Cherries that would find a ready 
sale at remunerative prices, and the Morello Cherry rarely fails, 
even in the most unfavourable seasons, to produce a crop. It 
should be borne in mind that the walls of a cottage are warmer 
and better adapted for fruit culture than an unprotected 
garden wall. If all the bare places on cottage walls, in suit- 
able situations, were clothed with fruit trees, the value of the 
produce in a few years would be something enormous. There 
is nothing chimerical in this : in some districts many cottagers 
do sell considerable quantities of fruit from their gardens, and 
there is no reason why every cottager, who has a good garden, 
should not do so if well and perseveringly attended to; 
but there is one great drawback to men of slender means 
planting fruit trees. The moment a tree is planted the planter, 
if an ordinary tenant, loses all right of property in it. It is 
not like a crop that can be planted and gathered in one or even 
two years ; you must wait along time before fruit trees become 
profitable, and then perhaps some other person may step in 
and reap the benefit. Some owners of cottage property do, I 
know, supply their tenants with young fruit trees when applied 
for, and much, very much more might be done in this direction. 
If fruit trees require to be systematically grown, it must be 
done with the assistance of the landlord in the first instance, 
and even in that case the benefit would not be all on the side 
of the tenant. A garden well laid out, and planted with suit- 
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able fruit trees, will always command a higher rent than ono 
without them. The landlord, too, could do this better than 
the tenant, even if the latter were able and willing to do it, as 
he would most likely be in a position to obtain the best informa- 
tion as to the most suitable varieties to plant in that particular 
district. No doubt our climate is a difficult one, but even 
in the worst seasons some trees will produce and ripen a 
crop. 

The Apple. 

• 
Apart from the incongruity of their appearance, tall standard 
trees are not the most profitable for planting in small gardens. 
The main objections to them are : — They shade injuriously a 
very large space ; if the situation be at all exposed, a quantity 
of the fruit is blown down by the wind before it is fit to gather; 
and, lastly, the length of time before the trees come into bear- 
ing. There may be positions where a few tall trees may be 
advantageously planted ; against such I have no objections to 
urge, but to their general adoption to the exclusion of other 
forms, I take exception. The espalier form of training is, in 
my opinion, especially adapted for small gardens ; it seems to 
me to possess all the advantages of both dwarf trees and tall 
standards without any of their disadvantages. The fruit 
grown on trees trained as espaliers is always of superior 
quality ; they occupy, in comparison with other forms, but littlo 
space ; they may be cropped down to the ground, and they 
may at the same time ascend any reasonable height into the 
air ; the wind does not injuriously affect them either by blowing 
down the fruit or bruising it by friction against each other ; and 
by comparison with other trees, if well managed, their shade is 
not so injurious to other crops growing near them. I should, 
therefore, strongly advise the espalier system for the growth 
of Apple trees, not to the utter displacement of either the 
dwarf or standard form (for I believe there are places whero 
each and all may be planted),but I have a firm conviction that tho 
main reliance for a good crop of Apples should be placed upon 
trees trained in the espalier form. In the first place, tho 
horizontal mode of training is the best as regards Apples and 
Pears, for repressing undue vigour, and producing early fruit- 
fulness, as early at least as is consistent with the quick furnish- 
ing of the wires. No great amount of skill is necessary to master 
the details of culture, as they consist principally in tying the main 
shoots to the wires, and summer pinching or pruning. Supposing 
that maiden trees be planted in autumn, which is the best timo 
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for plaDting, about 14 ft. or 15 ft. apart is a good distance for 
most kinds on the Cr%b stock on a fair i^pple-growing soil; 
the espalier wires should be 5 ft., but not more than 6 ft. high. 
The young trees should be cut back in the spring to within an 
inch or so of the bottom wire, which may be about 6 in. or 
8 in. from the ground. At the point where headed down three 
of the best placed shoots should be selected for training, one on 
each side to occupy the bottom wires, and the other as the main 
leader trained perpendicularly ; all other growths to be pinched 
back to three or four leaves. During the summer the young 
shoots must be tied in as they progress towards their full 
length ; at the winter pruning the main or perpendicular leader 
must be cut back to the second wire, and in the spring another 
pair of branches will have started on the second wire, when 
the main leader should be taken up perpendicularly as before. 
This process must be repeated annually until all the wires are 
furnished, and will enable the bottom of the tree to get a good 
start in skdvance of the top. Were it otherwise, from the 
tendency of the sap to flow upwards, there would be a difficulty 
in furnishing the bottom wires well with fruit. If the espaliers 
be 5 ft. high, and the individual wires 9 in. apart, there 
would be room for seven branches on each side, which would 
give plenty of room for the development and growth of the 
fruit. 

Planting. — Apples will thrive well on any good loamy soil 
on a bottom either naturally dry (that is, with no stagnant 
water in it) or artificially drained ; on a bad sub-soil, whether 
hungry gravel or cold clay, the bottom of the hole should be 
made impervious to the roots before planting, and the trees 
planted upon a slight mound. Where the soil is suitable, all 
the preparation required is to trench it up 2 ft. deep, and 
thoroughly break it up and intermix it. Manures, if applied 
at all, are better given in the shape of top-dressings when the 
trees come into bearing, so as to keep the roots near the 
surface. Where the snb-soil is unfavourable some expedient 
should be adopted to keep the roots out of it, either by spread- 
ing a barrowful of concrete over the bottom of the hole, 
1 ft. 8 in. or 2 ft. from the sarface, or paving the bottom with 
bricks or tiles, in order to give the roots a horizontal direction. 
All trenching should be done in September if possible, so as to 
give time for the ground to settle before planting. If at all 
loose the bottom of the hole should be well trodden just pre- 
viously to the tree being planted. All fruit trees succeed best 
in a firm soil; and all planting should bo completed by the end 
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of Noyember. Mulch with short litter or manure for 2 ft. or 
8o round the bole of the tree as soon as the planting is 
finished. By early autumn-planting much time is gained, and 
the trees are in a good condition for heading down as soon as 
the sap begins to move in sprint. If the planting be delayed 
till February or March, it would be better to leaTe the tops 
uncut till the following winter, especially if the roots have been 
mutilated in lifting them. Much care and judgment will be 
necessary in the selection of the trees, for it is preferable to 
plant half-a-dozen trees of a kind known to thrive well in the 
neighbourhood than to plant a number of sorts about the 
suitability of which for the soil little or nothing is known. 
This, of course, needs not preclude any one from trying a new 
sort occasionally ; and as it is important for the trees to bo true 
to name, select them from some respectable nursery in prefer- 
ence to buying them in a market. 

DwAKF Apples. — Where the expense of espaliers would be too 
great, or where it is desirable, from the shallow, unsatisfactory 
nature of the soil, to plant dwarf trees grafted on a surface- 
rooting stock, such as is now commonly used by many of our 
principal nurserymen, the ground and the hole shoula be pre- 
pared in the same way as just recommended for espaliers ; and 
if a barrowful or so of better soil could be added in which to 
plant each tree, it would be found of great advantage for giving 
them a start. As regards the distance to plant them apart, 
something would depend upon the kind of training adopted. 
A simple and good mode of training is to drive in tliree stout 
stakes at equal distances round each tree and 1^ ft. from it, 
leaving the tops of the stakes, when firmly driven into the 
ground, about level with the part of the trunk of the tree 
whence the branches spring. An iron wire ring or hoop should 
then be fastened by small staples to the tops of the stakes ; 
the trees should be headed back 90 as to get a sufilcient 
number of shoots to break away to form the outer tier of 
branches. About eight or nine will suffice, and the shoots 
must be trained ouc horizontally at equal distances, when 
young, as far as the iron ring, and then trained up vertically. 
Always, in pruning trees that are not sufficiently fumiBhod 
with branches, cut to a bud pointing in the direction to which 
the future branch is required to grow. This mode of training 
makes dwarf handsome trees that will bear well, and if a bit (^ 
land could be devoted to the culture of dwarf Apples on the 
Paradise stock, or Pears on the Quince stock, a most interest- 
ing and profitable plantation would be established. A piece 
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of land 20 ft. square will, at 5 ft. apart, hold sixteen trees ; 
and if not more than four or five of the most suitable kinds be 
planted, the chances of success will be greater than if any 
attempt be made at forming a collection. But do not dig 
amongst them with the spade, for it ruins trees grafted on a 
surface-rooting stock. The hoe should be freely used, and the 
spaces between the trees pointed over with a fork in February 
after the requisite winter pruning has been completed. 

Summer Pruning. — In the case of espaliers, or indeed any 
other trained or restricted fruit trees, summer pruning or 
pinching assumes very great importance, from the power and 
control it gives the cultivator over the trees. Should the 
bottom branches of the trees show any signs of weakness, 
leave them unpinched for a season or two, but pinch more 
closely and assiduously the stronger-growing parts, to divert 
the flow of sap into the weaker parts. By pinching the 
growing shoots of trees the flow of sap may be turned in any 
direction in the same way that the flow of water can be regu- 
lated by a tap attached to a water-pipe. Pinching a sboot 
stops the flow, whilst leaving it unpinched encourages the flow 
in that direction. The question of summer pinching is deserv- 
ing of very close study, not only in its application to fruit trees 
generally, but the best mode of treating each particular tree 
should be separately considered. There is too much variation 
in the strength of fruit trees to permit all to be treated exactly 
alike, without in some cases causing derangement in the health 
of the trees ; for whilst the strong grower must be repressed, 
it may be necessary to leave the weakly one untouched, and 
even by further means to encourage growth. Pinching, quite 
as much as root-pruning, enables the growing power to be 
repressed, and in a more natural and less hurtful way, because 
the check can be given gradually and at the right time. In 
most cases summer pruning is delayed too long, often till the 
young shoots are 1 ft. or more long, and are getting firm at the 
base, and then, perhaps, they are cut back to three or four buds. 
But during the time of this rapid extension of wood the roots 
have felt the stimulating effect of so much foliage, and as in 
many cases cultivation is carried on almost up to the trunks of 
the trees the roots have no chance but to strike downwards ; 
and as this occurs year after year the system of the tree gets 
out of order and refuses to bear fruit or blossoms, and of course 
when that condition is arrived at the only remedy is to lift, 
root-prune, and re-plant ; but if the growth had been attended 
to earlier, a regular steady root-action would have been carried 
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on in proportion to the growth, for there is always a reciprocity 
o£ action between roots and branches, and when the latter are 
enconraged or allowed to extend themselves, the roots, to meet 
the heavy demand made npon them, mast descend into the 
moist subsoil ; and when that takes place, nothing but watery 
nnripe wood will be produced till the tree is lifted out of the 
cold stratum, and its roots brought back nearer to the surface. 
In the meantime there is a season or two lost, and there is a 
possibility of the roots being trimmed in too much, and then 
the tree will require a year or two to recover its proper healthy 
and vigorous tone. In dealing with a well-balanced tree, the 
most reasonable way of proceeding would be to commence 
pinching when the longest shoots had grown 7 in. or 8 iD.,and 
shorten them back to five or six buds, going over them at 
intervals of tlfree or four days nntil all were pinched or short- 
ened back, making the time extend over three or four weeks. 
In this way no undue pressure would be placed on the roots, 
and the tree would be maintained in a healthy and vigorous 
state through both roots and branches ; the sap that ran to 
waste in watery spray would be diverted into forming frtdt- 
buds, and an early fruit-bearing habit formed that would tend 
still further to check any nndue development of useless wood. 
When summer pinching is intelligently and well carried out, 
there is only in extreme cases any necessity to resort to root- 
pruning. 

Thinning the Fruit. — ^The importance of this cannot be 
overrated ; but to thin fruit on tall standard trees would in 
most places be impossible. Every three or four years, on the 
average, there is an abundant crop, sometimes so abundant that 
only the finest fruit will pay for gathering ; but the exhausted 
trees after such an effort must have time to recover their 
strength, and this alone, without any reference to the nn- 
genialityof our spring, would account in many cases for blossoms 
railing off and refusing to set, and for the young fruit falling 
off after setting. A weakened or exhausted tree has not the 
power to resist ungenial influences. The blossoms are weak 
and ofcen imperfectly developed, and are ill adapted to meet 
the extremes of temperature rrequently occurring m the spring 
of the year. With dwarf trees or espaliers this ought not to be, 
for the thinning of the fruit might be easily accomplished, 
leaving one only where three or four are usually growing in a 
prolific season; thus the fruit-bearing power of the trees 
would be maintained in a regular state, and a moderate crop 
of fair-sized fruit every year would pay better than to have 
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the trees overladen daring a year of plenty, when the £rait will 
scarcely pay for the labour of gathering. 

The Fear. 

The Pear is one ot the hardiest and most vigorous of oar 
frnit trees ; it is capable of adapting itself to soil and situation 
even better than the Apple. Bat the situation must be well 
drained, or there will be a difficulty under any system of man- 
agement in maturing the wood. On deep dry soil, there is no 
necessity for working Fears on the Quince. It is on shallow 
soils resting on wet cold clays which even when drained cause 
so much soft spray to be produced, that the value of this stock 
is seen and appreciated. In many respects there is a similarity 
between the treatment suitable for Pears and Apples; and 
much that I have written on the latter will be equally appli- 
cable to the former — as, for instance, the preparation of 
the soil before planting, and in the necessity of checking 
the descent of the roots into a bad subsoil, surface-mulchiag, 
especially where a surface-rooting, or, as in the case of 
the Quince, a moisture-loving stock is used. Summer pinch- 
ing and thinning the fruit are all important matters in 
Pear culture, and success will in a great measure depend upon 
the way in which they are carried out. Pears are especially 
adapted for espalier training, and a good fruit-bearing tree is 
more quickly formed than even in the case of the Apple. But 
as the Apple does not easily assume a pyramidal outUne, so the 
Pear is not readily converted into a dwarf standard. But 
where espalier training cannot be adopted, the pyramidal is the 
best and most useful form. The trees should be planted 6 ft. 
apart, and may be allowed ultimately to attain a height of 8 ft., 
which will be high enough for a small garden. Of course care 
must be taken that the tree is properly built up; as in the case 
of the espalier, if the leaders be allowed to grow too £ast, the 
lower part of the tree will not be well furnished. A wire hoop 
fixed to three stout stakes will form a very ^ood base for 
training. When the tree is first headed down iSter planting, 
the best and most centrally placed of the young shoots should 
be selected for the leader and trained up vertically, and the 
others should be trained at equal distances apart horizontally, 
and fixed down to the wire to form the base. It is important 
that a good foundation should be secured to the future tree 
before the second tier of branches is formed, and this is entirely 
a matter of pruning and training. Much can be done in summer 
about the end of July by pinching a strong shoot or drawing its 
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point downwards, and by that means driving the sap into 
the weaker branches. The leader may be pinched when 
it has grown about 18 in., in order to throw the 
8trenp[th into the lower buds. At the second winter's 
pruning the leader must be out back to within from 6 in. to 
1 ft. of the base of the new wood, this depending entirely upon 
its strength and the strength of the tree generally. Affain^ 
the best shoot must be selected for the leaaer, and the others 
tied or linked down to the shoots made the previous year. 
This course must be followed until the tree has attained its 
allotted size. If it have proved successful, the shape will be a 
perfect cone, with the points of the branches assummg a weep- 
ing or pendent form. In the event of a good selection a smail 
plantation of pyramidal Pears will in the course of a few years 
turn out to be a mosc interesting and profitable experiment, 
involving but a slight expense and an inconsiderable amount 
of labour, and that, too, of an agreeable kind. Pinching a 
strong shoot, and drawing its point downwards at the proper 
time, calls rather for intelligent observation than practical 
skill, as the term is usually applied, and the man who has had 
no experience in fruit culture, if thoughtful and persevering, 
may obtain as much success as the practical cultivator, especi- 
ally if the latter be imbued with prejudice and preconceived 
notions, and too much given to mle-of-thumb work. 

The Apricot. 

In districts where the Apricot generally fails on the open 
wall it may often be seen flourishing against the gable end of 
a warmly situated cottage or farm-house. The chief draw- 
backs to the successful cultivation of Apricots are unsuitable 
soil and an unfavourable climate— the latter usually exercising 
more influence than the former. But soil that is unsuitable 
may in a limited space be modified and altered in character at 
a trifling expense, while climate may, to a certain extent, be ame- 
liorated by shelter and selection of the most favourable sites 
for planting. It will, I think, be readily conceded that the 
wpXlB of any dwelling or stable are more warmly situated, and 
consequently enjoy a better climate than most garden walls, 
especially where the latter are of a considerable length, with no 
arrangement, either temporary or otherwise, to counteract the 
effects of the keen cold currents that rush along their sides. In 
planting^ Apricots or other fruit trees against either cottages or 
xarm buildings, the soil should first be thoroughly broken up 
at least 6 ft. in width from the wall, and 2 ft. deep. If of fairly 
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good quality, that is, neither clay nor sand, nor one in which 
either predominate to an injurious extent, and if the subsoil bo 
dry, which in most cases it would be close to a dwelling-house, 
the trees maybe safely planted without any addition whatever; 
and the fact of the soil having been previously unoccupied by 
fruit trees will make their early growth rapid and vigorous. 
On very retentive soils, in order to insure the health and fruit- 
fulness of the tree, it will be better to be content with a 
shallower border, and that might be raised 6 in. or so above 
the ordinary ground-level. Concrete 4 in. in depth should be 
placed over the bottom of the hole, resting on the firm, un- 
moved subsoil, to keep the roots from penetrating it, and to 
compel them to take a horizontal direction. Some efforts 
should be made to renew a portion of the soil where it is bad, 
and there is scarcely a place where a few barrowfuls of fresh 
turfy soil may not be had, i£ looked sharply after. Whilst speak- 
ing of shallow borders, I may say whoever adopts them should see 
that the trees do not suffer from drought in a dry season. The 
necessity for this has often been overlooked, and the trees have 
become stunted and starved without the cause being suspected. 
iN'o doubt deep rooting, even on good soils, is a disadvantage 
in some respects, for the nearer the roots are to the surface 
the more manageable is the tree. Mulching and watering 
must not, however, be neglected, more especially when the 
trees are heavily cropped. It need hardly oe stated that as 
water enters largely into the composition of all fruits, unless 
it is freely given in hot summers, the fruit must be small. It 
is the same with cultivated fruits as with domesticated animals, 
when in a wild state they can cater for themselves, but under 
more artificial conditions and circumstances their wants must 
be provided for. The best form of training for all stone fruits 
is what is commonly termed the fan shape, and although we 
may take it as a general principle that the less the knife is 
applied to Apricots the better, still the tree must be headed 
back in its early stages to insure the necessary breaks for 
clothing the bottom ; if this be not done, the bottom of the 
wall will always remain indifferently furnished. Experience 
has proved that a good deal may be accomplished in training by 
keeping the middle of the tree always open, thus diverting the 
sap as much as possible to the lower limbs. I may refer the 
reader to what I have previously written in this article on 
summer pinching. Often where Apricot and other stone 
fruit trees have been indifferently progressing, a dressing of 
lime and soot over the borders and lightly forked in has been 
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found of great service to them. Lime rabble from old build- 
ings might with advantage be mixed with the soil in planting 
yoang trees of Apricots, Peaches, and Plums, as these 
fruits do best in a calcareous soil, and soot is a stimulant especi- 
ally invigorating and suitable without encouraging grossness of 
habit. It is also a very good remedy for nearly all insect pests, 
and may either be mixed with soft water, and syringed over the 
trees, or the trees maybe dusted with it in dull, showery weather. 
Of course this mode of application is not suitable after the 
fruit has reached a good size. But if insects be well kept down 
in spring, as they ought to be, there will be no necessity for 
using it afterwards. There are two main principles adopted by 
different cultivators in pruning and training the Apricot, Peach, 
and Plum with a view to f ruitf ulness : — One is to rely chiefly 
or wholly upon young wood laid in annually, and to disbud 
or remove all foreright shoots when only lin. or 2 in. long ; and 
the other, whilst not ignoring the expediency and the necessity 
for laying in young wood wherever there is room, consists in 
taking the chief crop from spurs growing on the front of the 
branches which have been encouraged to develop themselves 
by the system of pinching and pruning adopted. The 
latter is the plan most generally practised, and will, I think, 
be found most suitable for those who have not had the 
advantage of a special training in fruit culture. Whether 
it be on artificial or natural spurs, we have all one object 
in view, viz., to secure a crop of fruit, and that system 
that gives us the best chance of success with the least 
trouble must be undoubtedly the right one to adopt ; but in 
either case the necessity for disbudding exists, and ought to 
be carefully attended to. Where the crop is taken indis- 
criminatelv from spurs, both on the young and old branches, 
the disbudding in spring should be limited to thinning out the 
young shoots that push in profusion all over the tree. This 
should be done when the snoots are an inch or so long, when 
they can easily be rubbed off with the thumb and finger, 
without running any risk of leaving any permanent wound in 
the bark of the branch; pinching or summer pruning will after- 
wards be an important item in successful management, but 
to this I have already referred very fully. 

The Feaoh and Nectarine. 

Peaches are not commonly grown in small gardens. Perhaps 
to the unskilled fruit-grower their pruning and training 
present more difficulties than other kinds of fruits; but when 
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tbe principles of disbudding and summer pruning have been 
mastered, there should be no other serious difficulty. Given a 
good border 2 ft. deep, free from stagnant moisture, with the 
bottom made impervious to the roots, wherever the subsoil is 
unsuitable, the whole future of the tree depends upon keepings 
down insects, thinning the fruit, and in carefully regulating 
the spring and summer growths. These are matters that an 
average amount of intelligence, rightly directed, wiU find no diffi* 
culty in successfully carrying out. What is termed disbudding^ 
is simply removing the surplus shoots in spring, when about an 
inch or so long, and in that stage they can easily be pinched oSc 
with the thumb and finger. Its object is to concentrate the 
strength and force of the tree into, comparatively speaking, a 
few channels, leaving only as much young wood as can find room 
for full development. If the branches be too thickly placed 
the wood will not only be weak, but will probably be imperfectly 
ripened, with the usual accompanying result of weak and 
imperfect flowers. In cold situations disbudding must be 
cautiously done. If a tree be denuded of too much foliage at 
one time, it chills the system too much, and any check in early 
spring sJways mi^es the trees more susceptible to the attacks 
of green and black aphides. It is best to commence by remov- 
ing a few of the foreright shoots — that is, the shoots that 
break direct from the front of the branches ; in a few days 
some more may be taken off, and so on, going over them 
frequently, until all wood not required for the next year's crop 
is removed. Some cultivators lay a good deal of stress upon 
selecting the shoots that are to bear the crops of fruit next 
year on the upper sides of the branches. It should be under- 
stood that the young shoot should be left as close to the 
bottom of each fruit-bearing branch this year as possible, for 
the purpose of fruiting next; and in a well-balanced tree, 
well filled up at the autumn or winter pruning, the shoot thai 
bore the fruit this year should be cut off, to allow the young one 
to take its place, and so the tree will be annually renewed with 
bearing wood. With reference to the principle I have alluded 
to of £uways laying in the young shoot on the upper side of 
the branch, whether it has or has not any influence upon the 
well-being of the tree, it certainly tends to impress upon the 
mind the importance of working according to system, and so- 
far it may be an advantage. Having decided which shoot is ta 
bear the crop next year, all the others should be gradually 
removed to give room to lay it in ; the leader alone should 
remain ; but if the tree have covered its allotted space, that 
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alflo sbonld be pinobed b&ck to four or five leaves, but a few 
must be loft beyond tbe fruit at tbe end of tbe sboot to cause 
tbe sap to circulate, otherwise the fruit will not swell properly, 
but will probably drop ofi! prematurely. In some cold diHtricts 
the Peaon, instead o£ being clonely disbudded in tbe way I have 
described, has only some of the shoots thinned out and tbe 
others pinched back to three or four leaves, which not 
only forms a shelter to tbe young fruit, but also in nnfavourable 
situations gives two chances of securing a crop, for the Peach 
will fruit on artificial spurs as well as the Apricot or Plum. 

Pruning tub Peach. — As soon as the fruit is gathered, all 
tbe small shoots should be unnailed, and all the fruiting wood 
cut back to the point whence the young wood starts ; unless 
there are vacancies to fill up, there is no occasion to wait for 
the falling of the leaves to do this, as I believe the sooner this 
is done in autumn the better the young wood will ripen ; but 
shortening of the young wood had better be delayed till 
February for two reasons : — First, because after the buds have 
swelled a little there will be no difficulty in distinguishing the 
flower-buds from those that produce wood only, and it is im* 

{)ortant to cut each shoot back to a wood-bud, as without a 
eader the fruit, even if it set, will be flavourless; and 
secondly, leaving tbe shortening till the buds are pushing, and 
leaving the tree unnailed till the last moment, has a tendency 
to retard its flowering, and a few days' delav in the case of 
severe weather sometimes saves the crop. The voung wood 
should be cut back one-third, one- half , or two-thirds, according 
to its strength and firmness ; always cut back to well-ripened 
wood. 

The Plum. 

There is scarcely any fruit so accommodating as to soil or 
situation as the Plum, and not only has it these advantages, 
but if the fruit be thinned out when the trees are overloaded, 
and only known good and proliSc kinds planted, it is a pro- 
fitable crop to grow. The Plum tree is not so long-livea as 
the Apple or Pear, but it comes sooner into bearing. The 
wind is often destructive to old standard trees, for as age 
creeps on them the branches become more brittle. When this 
is the ease, if the main trunk be healthy, I have often seen 
new life and vigour infused into old trees bv heading them 
down, as they break readily out of the old wood. If this 
heading[-down process be extended over two or three years, the 
trees will scarcely feel the check, and the gradual thinning 
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will prevent the total loss oE the crop, as the yonn^ wood on 
an old tree commences bearing immediately. But dwaif trees 
are the best to plant in small gardens ; they bear well when 
trained in the bnsh or pyramidal form, and small or moderate- 
sized trees are easily protected when large trees must take 
their chance. So far as profit is concerned, I believe a planta- 
tion of Victoria Plums will yield a larger return for the outlay 
than any other crop, but for home consumption it will be 
advisable to add a few other kinds in order to extend the 
season of bearing. As wall trees. Plums will grow and bear 
well on any aspect, and it often happens that trees on a north 
aspect will bear abunaantly, when those on other aspects fail ; 
this is due in some measure to late blooming, and also to the 
gradual rise of temperature on a north aspect after a cold, 
frosty night in spring. The sun does as much harm as frost 
if its rays fall on a frost-smitten tree early in the morning, 
and it is in the shade im|)arted by a thin flimsy covering 
warding off the sun's ravs in the early morning that a crop has 
"been saved as much as by the protection afforded from frost. 
The pruning, training, and summer management of the Plum 
so much resemble those already given for the Apricot, that I 
need not refer to them at greater length here. 

The Cherry. 

The May Duke and the Morello are the kinds best suited 
for a small garden ; they may be grown in the bush form on the 
Mahaleb stock or fan-trained on a wall. In a warm corner 
against a wall the May Duke comes in early and often bears 
profusely. Not far from where I am writing there is a 
May Duke Cherry against the front of a cottage ; I believe 
when it was planted little or no preparation was made for it, 
and the immediate space over its roots is partly paved and 
gravelled ; yet the crop of fruit that the tree annually bears is 
something marvellous. No doubt the soil is suitable, and the 
hard, firm surface has much to do with its prolific habit. 
What I have seen in this way leads me to the conclusion 
that there cannot be a greater fallacy in fruit culture than 
to suppose that it is necessary to dig and delve over or 
amongst roots. It may do no harm the first few years, or rather 
I should say, no perceptible injury is done, but if anything 
beyond a surface cultivation be carried on it must drive the 
roots downwards. When once a tree settles down into a bearing 
condition the roots should not be disturbed in any way, and 
no implement beyond the hoe should be used during summer. 
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and where a little mulohing oan be pat on in spring the use of 
the hoe may become unneoessary. What we require in a fruit 
tree is a medium annual growth— in fact, just a fair amount oi 
extension in order to keep up the tree's health and vigour. 
And this is best secured by a firm soil and light annual top- 
dressing, but no manure should be placed in contact with the 
roots, as the chances are the growth will become too gross, 
and if so, farewell to fruit-bearing until the tree has been lifted 
and root-pruned. It is bettor to avoid the necessity for this if 
it can be done, which it may bo, by a firm soil and judicious 
summer pinching. The Morollo is a very prolific Cherry, 
seldom fails to bear, and is especially adapted for a north 
aspect. In September, when the fruit is ripe, it is often 
worth from Is. to Is. 6d. per lb., and the trouble required is 
but small. The fruit is produced on the young wood, and the 
disbudding and pruning recommended for the Peach are quite 
suitable for this Cherry. One of the chief faults in itii 
management, observable almoHt everywhere, is laying in too 
much wood. Overcrowdinpj the wood does not produce moro 
fruit, but the reverse, and it tends also to debilitate the tree, 
and is often the causo of branches dying oi¥ in summer. 

The Grape Vine. 

Open-aih Culture.— If the same pains and skill were bestowed 
upon the culture of the Grape Vine in the open air as under 

glass, a vast improvement would soon take place in its pro- 
uce. Every cottager who has a bare place on his cottage with 
a southern, south-eastern, or south-western aspect, may plant 
a Grape Vine, and if he will give some attention to the prepara- 
tion of the site, and learn the few simple rules applicable to 
its culture, he may add both to the comtort of his family and 
himself as well as to his income. Though the Grapes produced 
by open-air Vines may in most oases be inferior to those grown 
under glass, still instances may be found, which, though isolated, 
are vet suilicientiy numerous to show that when the Grape Vino 
in tne open air is well managed very good fruit is the result. 
The common errors in its culture are: — Training the main 
branches too thickly ; delay, and in some cases almost total 
neglect, in disbudding ; and overcropping. The latter, if fine 
clusters of fruit be desired, is a very great evil. It may not 
have so disastrous an effect upon outdoor Vines as upon those 
grown under glass, for the circumstances under which they 
are grown are less artificial, but none the less surely does 
overcropping have a most pernicious effect upon the quality of 
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the prodace of any tree or plant subjected to it. Trne, the 
Grape Vine in the open air is one of the most enduring of 
plants, it being scarcely possible to kill it by neglect, but there 
is no comparison between the produce of a Vine well cared for 
and one neglected. Almost any soil that will grow good crops 
of vegetables will produce good open-air Grapes. But the 
Vine, like the Ivy, seems to have a partiality for old crumbling 
ruins. Some of the finest open-air Grapes I have ever seen 
were grown some years ago upon the remains of the old city 
wall at Norwich ; the site was dry and warm, and the soil 
rich from the accumulations and decompositions of ages. 
Where the soil is fairly good trench it up 2 ft. deep and 6 ft. 
square for each plant ; as they increase in size more space can 
be prepared for them. It will be an advantage if a few 
barrowsful of horse-droppings, fresh loam, lime debris from 
old buildings, and a few bones, can be worked in at the same 
time. There is hardly a possibility of making a mistake in 
adding a reasonable quantity of any of the materials just 
enumerated, as they are calculated to improve even the best 
soils as far as their adaptation to Grape culture is concerned. 
If the site be damp and resting on clay, put in the bottom 
9 in. of brick rubble or stones, scatter a few spadesfulof lime and 
coal ashes over the top, water it, and ram it down firmly ; 
on this foundation place the soil and plant the young Vine. 
There are various ways of propagating Vines. Where there 
is a hot-bed or a greenhouse, or even a cold frame or hand- 
light, the best way is to plant single eyes in small 
pieces of thick turf about 4 in. or 5 in. square and 3 in. 
thick, laid with the turf side downwards; scrape a small 
quantity of soil out of the centre, press the Yine*eye 
into the hollow place so created, and fill up the space with 
fine rich soil. When a sufficient number of eyes have been 
inserted, they may be placed under a hand-light and kept close. 
If a slight bottom-heat can be secured, such as might easily be 
obtained by digging a hole in any warm corner, filling it up with 
manure covered with about 2 in. of soil to arrest and absorb 
any destructive gases that might arise in fermentation, the eyes 
will root and break stronger. When. the hand-light is placed 
on the prepared site, the turves containing theYine eyes should 
be placed closely together in it, and kept close. In cutting out 
the eyes leave about half-an-inch of wood on each side, and 
take oS a thin slice of bark and wood from the side opposite to 
the bud, to induce the emission of roots. For open-air Vines 
February will be found an excellent time for this operation, and 
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the young Vines might be planted during the early summer, 
when hardened off and the border well prepared. There are 
various other modes of propagating the Grape Vine, such as 
layering, which may be done when the Vines are at rest, or 
during the summer when the young shoots are getting firm. 
Simply make an upward longitudinal cut about halfway through 
the shoot and through a joint to arrest the sap at that point ; 
peg it with the cut side downwards into a small mound of rich 
soil and keep moist, or peg it into a pot of moist soil. Tie each 
layered branch to a stake to keep it in position. Cuttings of 
ripened wood 6 in. or 8 in. long, with an mch or so of old wood 
at the base, planted firmly against a wall at any time during 
autumn or winter, leaving about one eye out of the ground, wiU 
make thriving pluits in a short time. Whichever plan may bo 
adopted, some time between May and August is the best season 
for final planting, unless cuttings are relied on, and then 
autumn, as soon as the wood is ripe, would be found most 
suitable. If the young plants be taken from pots the roots 
should be carefully uncoiled and straightened out, and covered 
with about 6 in. of soil, and then mulched with 2 in. or 3 in. 
of half-decayed manure, giving them water when necessary. 
The first season, or the remainder of the season, after planting 
the growths might all be laid in to encourage root-action ; but 
in the autumn, when the wood is firm and well matured, head 
them back to three eyes. In the following spring select the 
two best-placed shoots, train them up vertically, and rub 
off all other buds. When the shoots are 6 ft. high pinch out 
the terminal buds to strengthen and cause the back eyes to 
plump up ; afterwards the new leader should be laid in, but all 
other laterals should be pinched to one leaf. In autumn prune 
to within 4 ft. of the base — more or less, according as the 
wood is strong and matured — and train the shoots out hori- 
zontally at ri^t angles. From these horizontal rods train up 
vertically other rods 2 ft. apart to form the main branches of 
the tree, from which the fruiting spurs will issue in due course. 
As regards cropping, scarcely any arbitrary rule can be laid 
down, for so much depends upon the strength of the Vines ; 
but no matter how strong or vigorous they may be, one bunch 
only should be left on each shoot, and it will be better to 
still further reduce the number, if the bunches be large. In 
spring, as soon as the bunches are visible, cominence disbud- 
ding, by gradually removing the weakest growths, until only 
sufficient young wood to fill up the wall is left. These 
should be laid in at an angle of something like 45'', and 
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be stopped at one joint beyond the fruit, and all subse- 
quent laterals during the season pinched to one leaf. If 
time can be spared the bunches, or some of them, might 
be thinned with the scissors ; but it should be done as soon 
after the berries are set as possible, for if delayed much longer, 
the result may perhaps end in disappointment. Vines may 
be planted as single cordons, and trained either vertically or 
obliquely, or in any other form, but where there is sufficient 
room for the roots to extend, in my opinion it is much better 
to allo\^ each Vine to cover a good extent of wall, and where 
this is practicable, they will improve annually for many years. 
What is termed the winter pruning should be completed as 
soon as the leaves fall ; it is a great mistake to delay this 
operation till February or March, as is too frequently the case. 
Healthy prolific Vines may always be pruned back to one good 
eye, and unless they have been otherwise badly treated, they 
will always show plenty of fruit. In the course of years it is 
a good plan to cut back an old rod occasionally and lead up a 
young one, as young wood always bears the finest fruit. In 
dealing with old Vines that have been neglected, cut out half 
the main rods at the autumn pruning, and the following spring 
train up young shoots in their places. It is best, of course, to 
take out every alternate rod, and as soon as the young rods 
come into bearing— which they should when one year old — 
cut out the remainder of the old ones, and replace them with 
young wood the following season ; this wiQ give an opportunity, 
if the main branches have hitherto been too much crowded, to 
reduce their number, and thereby open out the Vine. Thus 
the Vines, so far as the branches are concerned, will be 
thoroughly renewed; but, at the same time, if it be found 
necessary, something ought to be done for the encouragement 
of healthy root-action. If exhaustion or poverty in the soil be 
the only fault, this can be overcome by heavily mulching with 
short manure, or by sprinkling guano over the border twice or 
three times during the season, and. watering it well in. If the 
border be too damp, or the soil too close and sour, the only 
effectual remedy is to remove it carefully, saving as many of 
the roots as possible, and to remake the border with fresh soil, 
taking care that the drainage is not again neglected. Vines 
trained on cottages often have their roots running under paved 
courts, which will therefore be somewhat difficult of access ; 
but, as a rule. Vines so situated are in the best of health, and 
if the wood be well thinned out, and the disbudding and pinch- 
ing regularly attended to, they may continue for many years 
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Tvith their fruit-bearing powers unimpaired. Should a 
'! stimulant at any time be necessary, guano may be used with- 

out any disagreeable effluvium arising therefrom. 

The best Grapes for open-air culture are: — Wliite — ^Boyal 
Muscadine ; 5kcA;— Bsperione. 

Tub Yinery. — Thousands of small gardens now-a-days havo 
each their Vinery, and in favourable situations good Grapes 
have been grown without going to the expense of making 
elaborate borders. In one of the largest and most successful 
Grape-growing establishments in the Eastern Counties nothing 
in this way was required beyond trenching up the ground 2 ft. 
or 3 ft. deep and adding manure. The soil was naturally a 
deep, mellow loam, and as the place was situated on the side of 
a hill the drainage was perfect, and in any similar situation no 
great expense need bo incurred in border making. But there 
are a great many places — indeed, the majority are so — where, 
if first-class Grapes be desired, a border for the roots must be 
specially prepared ; and where this is necessary it is a mistake 
to attempt it grudgingly, half measures being seldom satisfac- 
tory. Where the soil is really bad it is better to have it 
wheeled or carted away, and replaced with fresh. The top spit 
from an old pasture about 3 in. deep is the Grape grower's 
ideal of a soil for the Vine, and to five or six loads of this may 
be added one load of horse-droppings or any thoroughly good 
manure. If the loam be heavv, old mortar, charcoal dust, and 
crushed bones may be added ; or if the main staple bo light 
and sandy, marl or clay will be beneficial, efspecially for thick- 
skinned Grapes, such as Muscats and other late-keeping kinds. 
The drainage of course must be first attended to, and in places 
where artificial borders are necessary it is better to have at least 
i half their bulk or thickness made above the ground-level, and in 

t the case of a new building this should be borne in mind in 

order that the front wall should be of the necessary height. 
I should prefer to have the front wall plates resting on 14-in. 
piers 4 ft. apart, rather than have the wall on arches, which is 
a very common arrangement. Very good Grapes have been 
grown where the roots have been confined to inside borders, 
and the same is also true when the roots are exclusively out- 
side, but I think the best arrangement is to have the border 
partly inside and partly outside, with the Vines planted insido 
so that the roots can spread out in all directions. Bough 
stones or brickbats 1 ft. m thickness should be placed on tho 
bottom, which should have a sufficient inclination to the front 
to cause any excess of moisture to pass freely away to tho 
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drain laid along the front of the border and 1 ft. below it, the 
space to be filled up with stones. It is not necessary that all 
the width of the border should be made at the same time ; in 
fact, it will be better for the Vines not to do so, as the roots cannot 
occupy it all at once, and if 6 ft. or 8 ft. be made to start with, 
the remainder can be added when the Vines are in full bearing. 
The width of border must in some measure depend upon the 
size of the house, but it should not be less than the length of 
the rafters, and it may be as much more as is convenient. As 
regards the depth of soil in Vine borders local conditions must 
be so fully taken into consideration that it is hardly safe to lay 
down a rule thereupon. In the Eastern Counties, with a porous 
subsoil and a limited rainfall, I should recommend the borders 
to be made at least 3 ft. deep. In some parts o£ the Midlands 
and in the Northern and North-western Counties where the 
mnfall is greater, a depth of 2 ft. might be found sufficient. 
On a dry soil I should not recommend shallow borders to be 
made unless the facilities for watering are almost unlimited, 
but where the situation is unfavourable shallow borders are more 
manageable. It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
more artificial the conditions are under which fruit trees are 
grown the greater is the necessity for unremitting attention to 
them. If a Vine be planted against a wall or in a glass house, 
and left without the requisite amount of care and attention, 
comparative failure will be inevitable. A tree planted in a 
shallow border requires more care in mulching and watering 
than if the soil had been of a greater depth. This, no doubt, 
explains why men who have been successful fruit-growers in 
one place entirely fail on moving to another, where the local 
conditions are altogether different. Like means will not always 
under all circumstances produce like results. I have already 
adverted to the propagation of the Grape Vine, and therefore it 
is not necessary to go further into details. 

Since the Phylloxera vastatrix has made its appearance in 
English Vineries, where Vine eyes can be obtained from clean, 
healthy Vines, it may be advisable to raise the young Vines for 
planting at home ; and this can easily be done by starting them 
on turves in a gentle hot-bed in February. The borders could 
be made in March, and the young Vines planted in May, or as 
soon as they were in a fit "condition to put out. The best 
Grapes for a small house are Black Hamburgh, Foster's Seed- 
ling, Buckland Sweetwater, Black Alicante, and Madresfield 
Court Black Muscat; and if only two kinds be desired, I 
should select Black Hamburgh and Foster's Seedling. 
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Although I have snggested that the planting should be done 
in May, as it gives a longer time for growth than if planted 
later, I have planted in August, and never had Vines succeed 
better than those did. The soil then is so warm, and the 
roots take such a thorough hold of it, that when 
spring comes round again they are prepared to make 
a very vigorous start. One Vine should be planted to each 
rafter, but a second rod may be trained up the centre of 
each light, imless the house is used for plants as well as 
Grapes ; in that case it will be better to do without the addi- 
tional rod. In the autumn, prune ba*ck to the bottom of the 
rafter, and the following season the young rods will cover the 
roof early. Stop them when they reach within 2 ft. of the 
top, and pinch all laterals just beyond the first leaf. This is 
important, as the size of the future bunches is dependent upon 
having well-developed foliage on the main rods. The third 
season, even when planted as late as August, they should be 
strong enough to carry a full crop. Of course, much will 
depend upon the care bestowed on the young Vines. The 
main agents of growth are heat and moisture, accompanied by 
a careful attention to ventilation, and these either are, or ought 
to be, entirely under the cultivator's control, and should be 
present in such proportions as to secure the most perfect 
development and maturation both of wood and foliage, for 
good fruit never yet came from weak, spindly wood, or thin, 
fiimsy foliage. I am assuming that little or no artificial heat 
would be employed, for to force Grapes successfully calls for 
skill of a higher order than when they are brought forward with 
the warmth of the sun only. Much, however, may be done by 
early closing on bright afternoons, not only to forward, but 
also to bring to a high state of development both size and 
quality. In the application of atmospheric moisture, almost 
everything depends upon the external temperature. If the 
weather be bright and sunny, damp all dry places on 
both borders and paths at about four o'clock; when 
the house is closed, and during periods of bright weather in 
summer, when the crop is swelling off and great demands are 
made upon the plants, the floors may be damped in the middle 
of the day. Both the colour and flavour of the fruit depend 
upon keeping the foliage healthy, and this mid-day damping 
or paths, &o,, in hot weather is a great support to the foliage. 
Small houses require more attention in this way than larg^e 
ones, because from the latter containing a large body of air 
they ore less influenced by the external temperature. When 
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the fmit begins to colour a drier atmosphere must be main- 
tained, damping only on very hob days. All Vine borders 
should be heavily mulched with manure both inside and out, 
and this is doubly important with shallow borders. The plan 
I have adopted for years for late houses is to mulch in April, 
leaving it on till the following February or March, then fork it 
in lightly, leaving the surface loose and exposed for a few 
weeks to aerate and sweeten. No doubt this forking destroys 
a few of the surface-roots, but the benefits derived from the 
operation seem to counterbalance any ill-effects produced by 
it. In the course of eight or ten years, as the fibres in the soil 
decay, this constant mulching tends to render the soil rather 
pasty, but this may be rectified by forking in a good layer 
(2 in. or 3 in.) of old plaster, or the debris from old buildings ; 
but 10 in. or so of the top soil, taken off and replaced with 
fresh, turfy loam, will be found a superior treatment. In this 
way the health and fertility of the Vines may be kept up for 
many years. In removing the top soil where surface-rooting 
had been encouraged, great care must be taken not to injure 
the roots more than necessary. The steel fork should be 
caref ally used to extricate the largest roots from the soil, and 
iD will be better not to begin the work till there is a chance of 
completing it without any unnecessary exposure or delay. As 
regards watering the roots, in very many cases Vines do not 
get sufficient water. They are gross feeders, and in no case — 
not Bven in winter — should they be allowed to become dust-dry. 
Inside borders are perhaps more likely to be overlooked and 
neglected than those outside, and in all the early stages of 
growth it will be better if it can be conveniently arranged, 
to have a portion of the water heated to mix with the 
remainder, and raise the temperature of the whole. Some 
misapprehension may possibly exist as to what constitutes a 
good soaking of water, as the term admits of several interpre- 
tations being placed upon it. Eoughly speaking, if a border 
require watering beyond a mere surface-sprinkling, for the 
purpose of raising vapour in the atmosphere, less than what 
would be equivalent to 2 in. of rainfall all over the surface 
would not be sufficient, and this must be given as often as is 
necessary — ^in all probability it will be required two or three 
times during the growing season again, when all the fruit 
is cut ; and once more about February or March, when growth 
begins. This is mere conjecture, but it is as near as can be 
given without knowing aU particulars of the strength of the 
Vines^ and the constitution and condition of the borders. 
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VENTILA.TION. — ^This is of suoh great importance for tbe suo- 
cessf al de7elopment of the Grape Vine, that if great attention 
be not bestowed upon it, either the fruit may be spoiled by mil- 
dew, or the foliage destroyed by red spider ; or, to take the 
least of the evils that may arise from neglect, the fruit will 
probably lack colour, flavour, and finish. From a cause to 
which I have previously alluded, small houses require more 
attention than larger ones. Tbe thin stratum of air in a small 
house soon becomes heated by the sun, whilst at the same hour 
in the morning the temperature of the air in a large house 
would be comparatively cool. In old-fashioned houses glazed 
with small squares of glass, with wide laps between them 
through which the air had free access Doth by night and day, 
there was not much occasion for night ventilation, as at times, 
especially in windy weather, there was an excess of air ; but 
with modern- built houses, where large squares of glass are 
used, early-morning ventilation is especially important, and on 
mild nights, or whenever frost is not apprehended, a small 
aperture to admit the air along the back of the house will keep the 
inside atmosphere in motion, and will otherwise be beneficial. 
The proper way to ventilate a Vinery when growth has com- 
menced IS on bright mornings to slightly open all the back 
ventilators not later than six o'clock, gradually increasing the 
ventilation as the sun gets higher and has more influence on 
the glass. Sudden changes or extremes of temperature are 
always hurtful to tender foliage, and when the houses 
are Kept closed till eight o'clock or later, as frequently 
happens, the lights are opened too wide, in order to keep 
down the temperature, whereby a rush of cold air is admitted 
thai chills and often rusts the young fruit. The proper time 
to push on growth by a little extra heat from the sun is in the 
afternoon. Commence reducing the ventilation by half-past 
three, and have all finally closed by four o'clock, then if all the 
borderG^and paths be well moistened a genial growing atmo- 
sphere will be created that will be exceedingly beneficial to the 
V ine ; and on mild nights, about eight or nine o'clock in the 
evening, half-an-inch of air may be admitted in a few places 
along the back to prevent any stagnation in the atmosphere 
of the house. In windy weather this will be unnecessary, as in 
the best glazed houses when any disturbance takes place in 
the atmosphere outside, its influence is always felt under a 
glass roof. Where little or no artificial heat is used, tables of 
temperature would be of little use to the inexperienced culti- 
vator, and might possibly mislead him. Advantage should be 

1 
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taken of favourable weather to ventilate freely, especially in 
the early part of the day, gradually increasing it as the 
thermometer rose till ten or eleven o'clock; when in hot 
weather let all the lip^hts be open. Oftentimes in spring we 
have a bright sun and at the same time a keen, biting wind, 
and it is at such times that caution and judgment are neces- 
sary in order to avoid cold currents rushing through the 
young foliage and fruit. On such days front air must be spa- 
ringly given, if at all, and it is better to allow the temperature 
to run up a little higher than usual, freely sprinkling the 
paths and borders with water to assist the foliage, rather than 
run any risk from cold draughts : the house may at all times 
during the growing season, or till the fruit begins to ripen, be 
closed early enough for the thermometer to rise to 80*^ or 85°, 
and this will have a considerable effect in swelling the fruit to 
a good size. When the Grapes begin to colour, a free circula- 
tion of air should be left on all night, or the colour will be 
imperfect and the flavour deficient. The bearing wood of 
Yines should be trained at least 15 in. or 16 in. from the glass. 
When Vines are trained close to a glass roof, where large 
squares of glass are used, and the rafters are light, and con- 
sequently the shade almost nominal, the sudden changes of tem- 
perature often have an injurious effect upon the health and 
vigour of the Vines. Following close upon hot bright days 
we often have very cold nights, and the foliage close to the 
glass loses colour and looks pale and sickly, as much or more 

Eerhaps from the radiation at night as from the heat by day. I 
ave known several cases where the trellis had to be lowered 
in consequence of this, and afterwards the Vines recovered 
their healthy appearance. 

Thinning the Geapbs. — This is a matter upon which no one 
can speak with any degree of confidence without a fair amount 
of experience of the strength and condition of the Vines. 
Speaking generally, at least two-thirds of the berries should be 
taken out in such a manner as to give each berry left, room to 
swell to its full size. This should be done as soon as the berries 
are well set, and as far as possible leave in all those that appear 
to be taking the lead, and cut out the small ones. Where high 
culture is carried on severer thinning vrill have to be adopted, 
in order to give the berries of Black Hamburgh and Buckland 
Sweetwater room to swell to theii full size. Thinning Qrapes 
should be performed with a careful hand, to avoid cutting or 
injuring the remaining fruit, and the one operation should be 
finaL Nothing but practice can make an expert Grape thinner. 
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BuBh Fruits. 

Although Currants and Gooseberries are commonly grown 
as low bushes, yet, with the exception of the Black Currant, 
they all submit readily to any form of training. When grown 
as low bushes on a clear stem 9 in. high, with the main 
branches springing from it at equal distances apart forming a 
sort of cup or basin, with the centre kept open by pruning so 
as to admit li^ht and air, good crops are generally obtained. 
The chief objection to the low bush form, however, is the 
liability of the fruit to be spoilt by heavy rains splashing the 
earth over them when nearly or quite ripe. I have seen whole 
quarters damaged in this way in July and August by heavy 
thunderstorms. 

In small gardens, where the most has to be made of the 
space, the pyramidal form is very suitable for Gooseberries. 
This style of growth can be secured as follows : — A stout stake 
5 ft. or 6 ft. nigh should be driven into the ground nearly 
close to the young tree, and a central leader selected and tied 
to it, and if regulated in summer by thinning and stopping, 
and by shortening in winter, in the course of a few years a 
handsome, cone-snapod bush will bo developed that will bear 
a large (quantity of fine clear fruit. The Bed and White Cur- 
rants will not so readily assume a pyramidal outline as the 
Gooseberry ; their wood is stubborn and erect, and the shoots 
are apt to split off if the training bo delayed till the leaves have 
fallen. To obviate this a wire hoop, about 18 in. in diameter, 
should bo fixed to the tops of three stakes, and the shoots 
should be drawn down to the horizontal position as they grow 
during summer. 

Gooseberries and Currants may also be advantageously 
cultivated as espaliers from 3 it. to 6 ft. high. Where 
expense is not the first consideration, the espaliers may 
be substantially erected, with iron standards to support 
and strain the wires. If planted in quarters or beds, they 
may be 5 ft. high and 4 it. apart, and they make very neat 
and serviceable boundary lines to quarters of vegetables or by 
the sides of walks. In the latter case, if not more than 3 ft. or 
4 ft. high, they may be planted near the edge of the walk, in- 
stead of Box or any other edging. The gravel may be placed 
close to the stems without the trees suffering any injury; but 
the edge of the border at the back of the espaliers should not 
be dug within 1 ft. or 2 ft. of thoir stems, except the trees re- 

3uiro manuring, when it may be lightly forked in, and not 
isturbed, save by an oooasional hoomg, till a similar applica- 
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tion is necessary. If the young trees be planted 4 ft. apart, 
there will be space sufficient for six branches to each tree. 
When planted cut them down to the bottom wire, which 
should be 8 in. or 9 in. from the ground; select two 
of the best placed shoots to form the foundation of the 
future tree, and train them up obliquely at an angle of 45^ 
or thereabouts ; and when the growth is finished before the 
wood becomes ripe, lower the branches down and secure them 
to the bottom wires. If the trees have progressed well, the 
branches on the bottom wire will pretty well meet, and there 
should be no difficulty in the following spring in selecting a 
sufficient number of well-placed shoots to lead up ver- 
tically, and clothe the wires regularly and well in a compara- 
tively short time. In espalier training, the young growth 
should be pinched or shortened back in summer, and then 
beyond shortening back a long spur there will be very little 
pruning required during the winter. With pyramidal or bush 
training a little more freedom of growth might be allowed, 
simply thinning out the young shoots in summer to let in light 
and air to the fruit, and at the winter pruning some, well - 
placed shoots might be left to fruit almost their full length, 
whilst occasionally an old badly -placed shoot might be ts^en 
out and a young one left to replace it. In thinning the 
young growth in summer an eye should always be had 
to the shape of the trees, and those shoots that are not 
required for keeping the tree well furnished with bear-, 
ing wood should be cut out; but any system of pruning 
or management that encourages a large annual growth, 
and leaves it all to be dealt with in the winter-pruning, 
is wrong in principle, and will soon lead to unfruitfulness. I 
have seen cases of this kind more than once, viz., where sum- 
mer-thinning had been neglected, and a system of very close 
winter-pruning followed, that the trees at last positively ceased 
to bear. The same result sometimes occurs in the case of Grape 
Vines when from any cause their roots have been driven too 
far from the surface ; and if they cannot immediately be lifted, 
a crop can often be obtained by altering the system oi pruning, 
and instead of continuing the short spur-pruning,adopt the short 
or long rod system, or prune to a good plump eye. In like manner 
the Gooseberry can be brought back to a bearing condition by 
leaving in more young wood. The fault of overpruning is, 
however, not common with cottagers, who usually err in the 
opposite direction, and do not prune at all. In small gardens, 
where plenty of fruit is required not only ripe for immediate 
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oonsnmption, bat also to piok in a green state, it is best to 
follow a medium course in pruning what are termed bush 
fruits. In summer tbin out tno young wood moderately when 
about 6 in. long, and in autumn, when the leaves fall and the 
eye can range over the branches and note their position and 
direction, complete the operation by cutting out all branches 
that cross each other, thinning out the centre and leaving a 
young, bearing shoot wherever there is a vacancy to fill up. 
JBy cutting to an eye pointing in the direction the future 
branch is required to take, the shape of the tree can be main- 
tained without much training when it is once formed. 

Black Ourrants bear altogether on the young wood, and there- 
fore require rather different treatment. The bush form is 
bebter adapted for them, and they do best when allowed to grow 
quite naturally without any attempt at training, and in prunins 
well thin out the wood, taking out here and there a main branch 
from the bottom, and encourage a young shoot to occupy its 
place. That system of pruning tlmt secures a good supply of 
well-ripened young wooa all over the bush will be the most 
successful. The young wood should be left nearly its full 
length, the soft unripe points only to be cut off. Black 
Ourrants should be planted on the coolest, dampest spot in the 
garden, and if planted in rows 5 ft. apart, so that one row helps 
to shade the otners, they will thrive all the better. 

Ourrants and Gk>oseberries are so easily raised from cuttings 
that it is unnecessary to refer to any other method of propa- 
gation. Select the cuttings from healthy bushes, and they 
should be well-ripened shoots from 9 in. to 12 in. long ; cut 
dose under a joint, and remove all the eyes from the bottom 
upwards, except the three upper ones, which will form the 
future tree. Plant in rows from 4 in. to 6 in. apart, and about 
Sin. or 4 in. in the ground, and 12 in. between the rows. They 
must be firmly planted, and in about two years they must be 
transplanted to some other position. 

The Baspberry. 

A cool, deep soil, suits the Baspberry best, and in all such 
positions it is a very paying crop ; but almost any soil, how- 
ever unfavourable it may be in its general characteristics, can 
by trenching and manuring be made capable of producing very 
good fruit. There are two systems of culture tnat I think are 
admirably adapted for the successful development of the Rasp- 
berry in small gardens. The first is to plant in rows 15 in. from 
plant to plant, and from 5 ft. to 6 ft. between the rows, and 
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traia the canes diagonally to espaliers 4| ft. high ; two wires 
will be ample, one at the top and the other about midwaj 
between that and the ground ; drive in some stout Oak stakes 
10 ft. or 12 ft. apart (having previously charred the bottoms to 
preserve them), and strain the wires on them. This is work 
that can bo done by any labourer, and will not cost so much as 
placing a stake to every three or four canes when grown in 
clumps, and the fruit will certainly be finer tod better. The 
other plan is to grow them in rows 15 in. apart and 4 ft. 
between each row, but not to train them at all, simply thinning 
out the young wood well in spring to admit as much light and 
air as possible, so that the canes may be strong and short- 
jointed. When the fruit is gathered cut out all the old canes 
that have ceased bearing, and still further reduce the number of 
young canes, leaving only enough to produce a crop the following 
year. Success will be in proportion to the way in which these 
details are carried out, for almost everything hinges upon 
having sturdy, short-jointed canes. In February cut ba.ck the 
canes to 3 ft. and mulch with manure. As Raspberries are 
surface-rooting plants, it is not advisable to digamougst them. 
On dry, porous soils it will not be necessary to disturb the 
surface at all if it be mulched, but very retentive land, if not 
stirred, sometimes becomes sour and unwholesome after much 
treading, and should be forked up in autumn to aerate and 
sweeten it. The autumn-bearing Raspberries will succeed in a 
somewhat drier position than the summer-bearing kinds. 
They are, perhaps, not much grown in small gardens, but they 
are very useful to mix with late Bed Currants in a tart, or for 
an occasional dish for dessert. Their treatment is different from 
that of the summer-bearing varieties, inasmuch as they are cut 
down close to the ground every autumn, the effect of which 
operation is to induce the canes to throw up a new growth 
from the roots in spring. This new growth should be well 
thinned out, leaving only the strongest shoots for fruiting. 

The Strawberry. 

A deep unctuous loam is the best soil for Strawberries, and 
an open situation, away from the shade of trees or hedges, is 
the best position for the main crop. A few early fruit may be 
obtained from the foot of a south wall, or from the south side 
of a specially prepared ridge, if the plants be well watered in 
dry weather, until the fruit begins to ripen, and also after it is 
gathered, should the plants be intended to remain for another 
year. The Elton or Frogmore Pine may be planted in a north 
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aspect for a late crop. This, howover, merely extends the 
season of bearing, and does not affect my first proposition, Tiz., 
that the bulk of the crop should be grown in an open airy 
situation. In preparing the land for Strawberries, if it, be of 
an inferior character, let it be bastard-trenched, that is, mark 
out the ground in the same way as for ordinary trenching, and 
in opening the first trench — which may be from. 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
wide — take off the top spit only and wheel it across to the 
opposite side, where it is intended to finish ; then put a layer 
of manure on the top of the second spit, and break it up 
thoroughly, mixing the manure with it with a steel fork. The 
top spit of the second trench should be thrown on the top of 
the first, and the bottom manured and forked up deeply in like 
' manner. In this way the best soil will remam on the top, 
whilst the bottom will be manured, loosened, and permanently 
improved. 

Strawberries are surface-rooting plants, and it is only ground 
that has been often trenched and is in thoroughly good condi- 
tion that will be suitable for their healthy growth after the 
top soil has been buried. A firm soil is absolutely necessary 
for this kind of fruit ; therefore the trenching should be done 
some time before planting takes place in order to give the land 
time to settle. In small gardens where it is necossary to make 
the most of the land, the runners should bo secured early in 
July, and planted about 6 in. or 8 in. apart in a nursery bed, 
there to remain during the winter. They will make as much 
growth in such a position as if finally planted out, and then 
the land intended for the new Strawberry plantation can be 
thoroughly stirred and exposed during the winter, and in 
March, when the surface is dry, it can be leveled down and 
made firm by treading or rolling. The plants should be lifted 
with good balls to their roots and carefully planted, being 
thoroughly soaked with water, with a little dry earth drawn up 
round the plants with the rake to check evaporation. In cold 
situations this plan will be found to answer better than if 
planted in August. A dressing of thoroughly decayed manure 
can be spread over the surface and lightly forked in during the 
preparation of the ground just previous to planting. A 
sprinkling of soot and salt will also be beneficial, especially if 
the land be much infested with slugs or snails. Plant in 
rows 2 ft. apart, and 1 ft. between the plants in the rows. 
After the first crop of fruit is gathered every alternate plant 
should be pulled up, leaving them finally 2 ft. apart each way. 
Some of the most practical growers of Strawberries differ 
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as to the length of time a Strawberry plantation should 
occupy the same spot, but local circumstances should always 
have some weight with every cultivator in coming to a deci- 
sion as to the time of planting a new bed; anyhow. Strawberry 
beds may profitably stand three years in almost eveiy kind of 
soil or situation. It is important to mulch the ground between 
the plants early in the spring with long, fresh stable litter, if 
it can be obtained; if not, use the best substitute at hand. 
This mulching is beneficial in several ways : it keeps the fruit 
clean, checks evaporation from the soil, and if put on early 
helps to shelter the plants during a cold spring. Some care 
should be exercised' in selecting the runners from prolific 
fruiting plants only ; in fact, all others should be pulled up as 
soon as their true character is discovered: in this way only can 
Strawberries be kept from deteriorating. 

It is a common plan with first-class cultivators to peg the 
early runners into small pots filled with rich soil, and supply 
them well with water till tney are well established, at the same 
time stopping all growth beyond the pots, so that only one plant 
is attached to each runner. Good plants may also be obtained for 
makingnewplantations bylaying down little mounds of rich earth 
and pegging a runner on to each mound, or pressing it down 
on tne new soil and keeping it in position by a small stone. 
In the case of a plantation that is not intended to be destroyed 
all the runners should be removed as soon as possible after the 
requisite number has been obtained, as they only weaken the 
plants if allowed to continue thereon. A few of the old, dis- 
coloured leaves may be cut off at the same time, but to mow 
off all the foliage (as is sometimes done) is a barbarous prac- 
tice. Top-dressings of manure may be given to Strawberry 
plantations at any time during autumn, winter, or spring if 
really needed, and on dry, porous soils this will be more neces- 
sary than on lands of better quality. Some discrimination is 
necessary, however, for although Strawberries are gross 
feeders, yet, if over-manured, they have a disposition to run 
too much to leafage, and rank luxuriant growth is as inimical 
to fruit-bearing in Strawberries as in any other kind of fruit- 
bearing plant or tree. 

General Remarks on Pruning Fruit Trees. 

There are but few operations in fruit growing that require 
so much thought and study as pruning, that is, if it be intended 
to carry out rationally this important operation. If it be true 
that every distinct variety of fruit tree has a style of growth 
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peculiar to itself, the importaaco of taking into oonsideration 
their individual oharactoriHtica in dealing with thorn bcoomefi 
Bolf-evidont. Judicious pruning will always bo nooessary in 
first-olass fruit culture, but tho term judicious may, to difForont 
minds, oouvoy difforent moanitigH. Whore summer-pruning 
has boon systomaticall^ performed there will bo litblo to do in 
wintor beyond shorten mg bock a long spur, removing a dead ono, 
or thinning those that are too thickly placed, and cutting ba(;k 
tho leaders. In the case of voung trcoM only tho unri()n points 
of the leading shoots should be shortened back, unloss the 
trees are scantily furnished. In pruning old ntigloctod trees 
there is a temptation, for the sake of uniformity of appearance, 
to saw out all old spurs, OHpecially in the case of wall or other 
trained trees; but this is work that should bo done very 
gradually and spread over several years, that is, if the trees 
nave been bearing fruit principally on the old sf)urH, which is 
generally the case. I have known instances where for the 
take of neatness old spurs have been removed from old Poar 
and Apple trees, and the croj) of fruit has been lost for 
neveraf years in conso(pience. Tho old spurs seem to have 
arrested the sap, and to have converted what would othorwise 
havo been wood-buds into ilower-buds, and when they were 
removed, the pent-up sa() ruHh(>d into soft watery sprav, and 
the trees became ])ractically barren till tho roots nau boeu 
HOmewhat shortened. Neatness and uniformity in a fruit treo 
are doubtless very dcHimble, but tho main object of tho culti- 
vator should bo to obtain plenty of fruit of good (pmlitv, and 
to accomplish that result, there must not bean excess of pnin- 
inff with either knife or saw. Cutting out large branches ought 
Holdom to bo necessary oven in large standard troos, if tho 
trees liad boon properly managed, and the thinning gxudually 
attended to when the branches were small. There are two 
main objects souffht to bo obtained by pruning. Tho flrsc 
is to build up a well-balanced, healthy, vigorous tree in as short a 
time OS possible ; and tho second is, in conjunction with tho 
first, to enoonraffo tho production of fruit-buds, so as to 
bring the tree into a bearing condition as oarly as is con- 
sistent with its permanent well-doing. A well-balanced treo 
can oasily bo secured by hooding back at the autumn prun- 
ing any branches not sulRciently furnished ; but fertility is 
best obtained without much use of tho knife. Disbudding 
or thinning out tho young growths early when tho trees aro 

E reducing too much soft spray, should be followed in due oourso 
y a gradually progressive pinching back tliroiigh tho summer, 
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and every tree should bo treated separately, without any 
reference to its neighbours. Boot-pruning is a valuable ex- 
pedient to adopt in the case of trees excessively vigorous, that 
are not easily subdued by any other means ; but with all trees 
of a manageable size, the object sought is best attained by 
digging the tree up carefully and replanting it. This usually 
gives sufficient check to moderate the growth, and bring the 
trees into a bearing condition. October and November are 
the best months for this operation, and also for the shorten- 
ing back of a few of the roots of any large, strong-growing 
tree that may be too large to lift and re-plant. In nearly all 
cases, if half the roots be shortened back, the check given will 
have the desired effect, there being a danger of permanently 
crippling the tree should the roots be too severely pruned. In 
some cases opening a trench on one side of the tree at about 
3 ft. from the trunk, and working under the ball so as to get at 
the roots that descend perpendicularly, will be sufficient ; when 
those are severed, the hole may be filled up again and the soil 
made firm. 

Protecting the Blossoms of Fruit Trees. 

Cottagers do not generally pay much attention to the pro- 
tection of fruit tree blossoms ; but it nevertheless has an im- 
portant bearing on the success of the fruit crop, and there are 
cheap and simple materials within the reach of all and easy of 
application, which are in the majority of seasons as efficient as 
more expensive and elaborate protections. In the case of 
pyramidal or espalier- trained Pears, Plums, Apples, or Cher- 
ries, small wisps of straw, tied here and there amongst the 
branches, allowing the long ends to float in the air, will be a 
great protection from spring frosts. Most people may have 
observed that trees standing on rather an elevated spot, where 
the least movement in the air would be felt, have escaped 
injury, when others, in apparently a more sheltered position, 
have suffered severely. In the same manner, on a frosty night, 
anything that tends to keep the air in motion round the 
blossoms protects them more than a covering affording an 
immovable shelter, and thus the light motion of small bunches 
of straw secured only at one end is beneficial. Bashes, the 
feather ends of Beeds, or the common Brake Ferns may also 
be advantageously employed in the protection of fruit blossoms ; 
while small sprays of Yew or Spruce Fir, or any other ever- 
green tree or shrub, where available, will be useful in helping 
to secure a crop of fruit. I have here a south wall, about 109 
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Tarda long, planted with Peaches and Apricots, and for the 
last eight years all the protection the trees have received has 
heen from small sprays of Yew being secured to the branches 
with the feathery ends projecting over the blossoms. Wo 
have trees of the same kind more heavily covered on other 
walls, but, taking the average of seasons, the prodase of the 
trees protected with Tew sprays only does nob compare 
nnfavoorably with that of the others. After a careful exami- 
nation of the subject, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that if the trees bd not weakened by over-cropping, a very 
moderate amount of protection will in the majority of seasons 
suffice ; but unfortunately, every few years there comes a season 
when the weather is so severe that scarcely any protection 
short of a glass roof and a hot-water pipe will secure a fruit 
crop. 

Destroying Inseots. 

In Nature there is a continual war going on ; in fact, the 
whole natural system is one great battJe-field, and the time and 
attention of the cultivator is much occupied in taking measures 
to destroy or circumvent his irrepressible enemies, the insects. 
When trees are in good health and in a thriving condition, 
they are not by any moans so liable to the attacks of insects as 
those that are weakly, therefore the first object of the arbori- 
culturist should be to encourage vigorous growth without 
grossness of habit. Trees that are weakened by neglect, over- 
cropping, or any other cause, are always more jprone to be 
attacked by insects, and all trees in such condition should be 
well washed in winter with a strong solution of Gishurst Com- 
pound (8 oz. dissolved in a gallon of soft water), which strength 
of solution must not be exceeded; and if there be time, 
lime, soot, and sulphur may be amalgamated in something 
like equal proportions until the mixture assumes the con- 
sistency of paint, when it may be applied all over the branches 
with a painter's brush. Where the trees are numerous and 
the time limited, the mixture may be syringed on without the 
thickening ingredients, and in the spring, immediately the 
first fly or insect is discovered, dust the trees with Pooloy's 
Tobacco Powder, and follow up the treatment once a week 
throughout the spring. Gishurst Compound, in solution tho 
strength I have named, is intended for application in winter 
only, when the trees are at rest, its effect being to destroy the 
eggs or larvo) of all insects with which it comes in contact as 
wcdl as to cleanse the bark from all Moss or other parasites that 
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tend to weaken the health o£ the trees ; 3 oz. or 4 oz. to the 
gallon will be quite sirong enough for spring oi" summer 
dressing, and may be used either by dipping the infested 
shoots into a basin of the mixture, or bo syringed over the 
trees, and afterwards washed off with clean water. Solutions 
of Tobacco are also very effectual when applied in the same 
way ; but in all cases where trees are much subject to the 
attacks of insects, there is generally a predisposing cause in 
the tree itself that has rendered the sap more palatable to its 
enemies. In the case of stone fruits extreme dryness at 
tho root, over-cropping by unduly exhausting the trees, 
leaving the young wood too crowded, too great a reduc- 
tion of the foliage, or anything, in fact, that has a ten- 
dency to lower the vitality of the tree, is usually the 
prelude to the presence of swarms of insects. And 
in our various measures for destroying insects, we should 
examine the previous history of the tree, and discover the cause 
or causes of its present unhealthy condition. The red spider 
has an utter abhorrence of moisture in any shape, and wherever 
it appears it is a sure si^ that too little has been present either 
in the atmosphere or at the root, or perhaps both. When mildew 
attacks a tree, it furnishes a conclusive evidence oE stagnation 
in the system of the tree, either arising from drought or from 
the directly opposite cause of sluggish root-action induced by 
the roots having penetrated a wet, cold soil. The American or 
Cotton blight may easily be dealt with by painting the trees 
over with parajffin oil , or the Gishurst Compound I have previously 
named will destroy it ; and I have often cleared trees of it in a 
few minutes by turning on them a stream of clear cold water 
from the garden engine, and afterwards removing a few inches 
of the surface soil, and replacing it by fresh. Sulphur is the only 
effectual remedy for mildew, and may be applied either by 
dusting it on the affected parts through a muslin bag or puffed 
on by an elastic Tobacco -powder distributor, or it may be mixed 
with water and applied by the syringe. I have thus briefly 
glanced at a few of tho common ills to which fruit trees are 
more or less subject, with their appropriate remedies, but in 
the majority of instances a liberal application of water would 
render other and more complicated remedies unnecessary. 

Qrowing Fruit for Profit. 

Where profit is the main consideration it is better to plant 
only such kinds as are known to do well in the particular 
neighbourhood, and there are a few kinds that may be planted 
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,' with safety everywhere. I would rather plant 100 trees each 

of Lord Snffiela Apple, Williams' Bon Chretien Fear, and 
Victoria Plum, than trust to a larger number of kinds. Many 
sorts that would be profitable when the trees were large yet 
do not bear much in a young state, and whilst the Grass grows 
the horse might starve. As a rule, early kinds of fruit pay the 
small grower better than late ones; they come earlier into 
bearing, they can be gathered and marketed without storing 
and without loss, and though undoubtedly late-keeping Apples 
and Fears are worth more than early kinds, yet there is great 
attention necessary in keeping them sound. 

Fruits for Small Qardens. 

Apeicots. — Moorpark, Hemskirk. 

Apples. — Alfriston, Manks Oodlin, New Hawthomden, 
Feam's Fippin, Dumelow's Seedling, Oourt Fendu Fl&t, Lord 
Nuffield, Waltham A.bbey Seedling, Cox*s Orango Pippin. 

PsACHES. — Early Beatrice, Boyal Greorge, Alexandra No- 
blesse, Bellegarde. 

Nectakines. — Elruge, Violette Hdtive. 

Pears — Espaliers or Pyramids. — Beurr^ d'Amanlis, Wil- 
liams' Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurr6 de Gap- 
iaumont, Duchesse d'Angouldme, Beurro Diel. For Walls. — 
Glou Morceau, Marie Louise, Passe Colmar, Chaumontel. 
titam>dards. — The Hazel Pear will bo found a most prolific 
and profitable kind. 

Plums. — Rivers' Early Prolific, Green Gkige, Goliath, Dia- 
mond, Victoria, Golden Drop, Damson. 

Oherbies. — ^May Duke, Late Duke, Bigarreau Napoleon, 
Morello. 

Gooseberries. — Red Warrington, Champagne, Crown Bob, 
Whitesmith, Green Ocean, Roaring Lion, Early Yellow. 

Currants. — Red Dutch, Red Grape, White Dutch, White 
Grape, Black Naples. 

Strawberries. — Keen's Seedling, Vicomtesse H6ricart de 
Thury, Dr. Hogg, President, Sir 0. Napier, Elton Pine. 

Raspberries. — Red Antwerp, Yellow Antwerp, Fastolf , Car- 
ter's Prolific. 

Grapes— /or Open Walls, — Royal Muscadine, Esperione, 
Black Hamburgh, the latter in sheltered situations. Vinery. 
— Black Hamburgh, Foster's Seedling, Alicante, Buckland 
Sweetwater, Madresfield Court, Black Muscat. 

I have designedly made these lists select, including only 
those I have found to succeed in widely different situations. 
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Vegetable Culture. 

In the arrangement or laying out of cottage ^rdens several 
advantages wiU be obtained by growing tbe fruits and 
vegetables separately, that is, not intermixed as at present. 
In the first place there would be a saving of labour, as the 
grqups or patches of fruit trees would not require the .same 
amount of manuring or digging as should be given to annual 
crops of vegetables only. If the ground occupied by fruit 
trees had been thoroughly trenched and prepared before they 
were planted, after the first half-dozen years little beyond 
surface culture and cleanliness would be required. Another 
advantage possessed by this system of grouping would be the 
shelter it would give, for by planting the Apples on the wind- 
ward side, and afterwards the Pears, Plums, and Cherries in 
rotation, the hardier trees would shelter the tender kinds, and 
fruit trees in spring often suffer as much from cold, cutting 
winds as from actual frost. There is a curious instance of this 
in our orchard this year. On the north side of the outer row 
of trees there is hardly a single Apple, whilst on the south 
side there is a very fair crop. This is entirely due to the wind 
last April, when the trees were in blossom. I believe the sub- 
ject — separating the fruits from the vegetables — fulljf merits 
the serious consideration of all who contemplate makmg new 
gardens or renovating old ones. I should have no objec- 
tion to low espaliers of Gooseberries or Currants, as 
they might be planted close to the walk and be utilized 
for edgings instead of Box or anything else equally 
unprofitable. It may be thought that there is a saving 
of space by growing fruits round vegetable quarters, but this 
is a mistake, and both the fruits and vegetables suffer by being 
intermixed ; and this wiU be more apparent where the soil and 
climate are unfavourable, though of course espaliers are less 
objectionable than any other form, as they occupy less space 
and consequently shade less. Wherever the garden is irregular 
in shape — which many cottage gardens are — the fruit trees 
might be so arranged as to leave the plots for vegetables, 
either square or oblong, with the longest side facing the 
south where convenient, as with most crops there is an 
advantage in having the rows of vegetables run north and 
south, so that the sun may shine equally on all sides of them. 
Late Peas in very hot weather might form an exception to 
the rule, especially if several rows be placed side by side, 
which however is not the best way of growing them. The 
question as to the number and width of the garden walks 



most in the main be decided by qaoU iiutlviduivl tHH^uptti^f, wim 
will no doubt bo guided by U\e extent of ht« i^rdeM) wbiols it 
it be small, may simply be internected bv m \)^t\\ dowt\ the 
middle, or if largo, a path round the outnlde'ttt tidtltlton \ but 
no more walks than are absolutely neoesnary should hp nmd^i 
and those should be weU formed no that they miiy at all timeM 
be dry. 

Tranohlng. 

Deep stirring of the soil is one of the moMt lmport>aht potnU 
in Tegetablo culture. There is no soil that cannot tm hnprnvmt 
by it, but its effect will bo most notinrabln on oold, lipavy 
clays. In all such soils there is a vast mine of fertility lnok^irf 
up that only requires to bo judiciotn«ly worked to hav0 a 
marked effect upon the crop. i)uring autumn and wlnt(?r 
every half -hour that can be spared should be devoted to ihiM 
work. CloaulincHS and suri'noo-oulturo of the Moil are to a 
certain degree effective in the development of platttMi bttb 
without deep stirring the land will not produce to tlm full 
extent of its canabiutv. The past dry MoaMon ha^ Me vk rely 
tried the crops oi the shallow cultivatorM, there being tto b^tt^i* 
test than a dry season to prove the nd vantages of (ht^\mr 
culture ; manures in such caseSi n^ar the nurttumf do Wfi pro' 
duco their proper effect, and the plantM \n many inf^tan^^f?, if 
they do not a^^tually perish, are stonted and fiwttrfmi for want 
of a deeper and firmer grasp of the sc/ih 1iloli*tnre in tftm ttf tho 
greatest essentials in the cultivation of ntuu'.uhtti vegAiabJA^^ 
and probably if our springs and snmm^rM i^tsfpt Uh\^(fr^ 
aally hot and dry, the importance f/f d^>^ mUur*9f a^ 
one means of attracting and reUining mtf^niur^ )n ih^ 
land, would be more generally r^f(i4ffitiit^4h At pr*»nmiif 
i9hen a dry, hot nnmm^ ^me«, and plants af«F pminh* 
iDg from drootfht, it lA fonnd cr/nv«mkfii Uf fmm mt mUt4tl 
by throwing idJ thi!; blame of ittHitf^mti etfmn np*m i)m 
weatber, in^i^a^l *A trying to a«ceriain iKfh*fi}mr im tifnUrtn t^ 
cnltare ad^^pu^d wa« tb« m//?ii mUmkfU Uf ottr tUiKU /^If^/tai^/ 
In ir^#^:bii»g laA4 w>#«r* tb^ /mb^/il 'm vwy inf*frUfff tfto-' 
baf/y m ^Xr^smta /aa*w wjm^ if'i^fy "**/ b^-r^j f^^ftlU^t frftfi 
hriutcf*'^ ^ U^* mwih fA if#* m^te tn^fti n^M fff/m ^^U/n Uf 
ih^ wfM^^. Ail ';J*y* wi t*sUffi*4ifH ^A mfh>^tH Sn ifi*^ •^■ii«///#«^ 
\/A ift-^ ^»<.V»* ^^fv:* wfA fmn wi44 ii Vy/ tM^ti/ M ^ty^ UA 
mtmft^^cr^. Si^rt a*; Uw* nt»f m a i^^mK ft9*ci^^*tt'9 f^ imyt*/^^ 
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deep cnlture would be twofold — there would be greater facilities 
for the plants striking their roots downwards, and the loose 
subsoil would encourage the ascent of moisture from the 
water bed below on the principle of capillary attraction. On 
wet lands, wherever artificial drainage may be necessary, it 
should always precede all other measures for ameliorating their 
condition. A test hole 3 ft. or so deep will readily tell if 
artificial drainage be necessary. If water stands in the bottom 
of the hole for any length of time at any season of the year, 
the drainage is certainly imperfect. In dealing with a bad 
subsoil, it will be better to try and improve it without bringing 
any to the surface. This can most effectually be done by 
removing the top spit as in bastard trenching, and then digging 
or forking into the bottom any fertilizing substance, sucn as 
manure, ashes, road- scrapings, or burnt earth — anything, in 
short that will tend to open up and disintegrate the crude 
mass. In this way a steady improvement will go on ; air and 
water will percolate through it more readily, rendering its 
mineral constituents more soluble and suitable for plant food, 
and in the course of time portions of it may be brought to the 
surface, and still further improved by exposure to the frosts 
of winter. 

Manures and their Application. 

In garden economy the management of the manure-heap 
has a most important bearing upon profitable culture. All 
perishable substances have a certam manurial value, some for 
their mechanical effects, others for their stimulating proper- 
ties. For heavy land ashes, lime, soot, and sand are exceed- 
ingly valuable ; in like manner clay and marl may be profitably 
applied in considerable quantities to light land. It is best 
applied in the winter after the land has been trenched, left 
exposed all the winter to pulverise, and lightly forked in in 
spring before the land is cropped. A good dressing of clay 
is supposed to bo beneficial for about ten years. The perse- 
vering, thoughtful cultivator will store up every bit of waste 
matter for his manure-heap, and it is altogether impossible to 
make a mistake in this respect, as everything that will readily 
decay may be added to the heap, and in proportion as the 
manures accumulate and are given to the land, so will the 
crops improve. The manure-heap should be formed in a hollow 
or pit near the pigsty, where everything that comes off the 
land or that can be gathered from the ditches or roads in the 
neighbourhood shoidd be conveyed. When fermentation takes 
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place, if any bad smell arise scatter dry earth over it; this 
will arrest and absorb any effluvia or gas that may escape from 
the heap, as well as add to its bulk and value. I am assuming 
that ^very cottager who has at least 30 rods of garden will keep 
a pig, for the double purpose of eating up all waste vegetables 
and makinff manure. Liquid manure is especially useful for 
any crop that requires a concentrated stimulant, as it can 
be given just at the time it is required, and in the winter, 
if of no other use, it can be applied to stunted old fruit trees, 
taking the spread of their branches as a guide. Some years 
ago I treated some old Apple trees in this way several 
times during the winter, and the effect, as demonstrated by 
the produce, was marvellous. Asparagus beds, old Raspberry 
plantations, or old Gooseberry bushes would be much benefited 
by an application of liquid manure at any time when it is not 
required for other crops. In small gardens the pigsty can 
easily be screened by planting a row or two of pyramidal Pears 
or other fruit trees around it. The old idea of resting or 
fallowing land is now well-nigh exploded, experience having 
taught us that by the application of suitable manures, that is, 
by returning to the lana as far as possible the same substances 
that have been taken from it, the earth is practically inex- 
haustible ; hence, there is a manifest advantage in collecting 
the manure from as many sources as possible lor the success- 
ful development of all kinds of vegetables, and special attention 
should be paid to the gathering in of what is usually called 
rubbish. All substances that do not readily decav, such as 
hedge clippings, prunings, &c., should be placed by themselves, 
and be occasionally charred as the heap accumulates. This 
can be done by setting fire to it on some dry day ; when 
well alight place over it any other rubbish, such as weeds, &c., 
not too heavily at first, and gradually enclose the heap all 
round, so that the heat of the fire is confined within it. As tha 
fire dies out the whole will crumble down into a black charred 
mass, which, when passed through a sieve to take out stonea 
or rough pieces, will make a valuable compost for Onions, 
Turnips, or Potatoes, or for covering anv small seeds in cold,, 
heavy soils. If stored away in a &y place it will be found 
very useful in the winter for dusting over young plants of the 
Brassica family. Lettuces, &c. Salt is a valuable fertilizer, 
especially for dry, porous soils, and deserves to be more ex- 
tensively used. Artificial manures are not much used in small 
gardens, but where there is a scarcity of other manures, and 
even where other fertilizers are plentitul, a- slight sprinkling of 
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goano or snperpliospliate will often push a young crop through 
a critical period witn safety. On some soils phosphates are 
more beneficial than ammoniacal manures. This wiU be found 
more especially the case when applied to old gardens, where 
the soil is rich from frequent manurings, but deficient in lime. 

Seeds and Seed Sowing. 

It is mistaken economy to buy cheap seeds : breed, or purity 
of strain — induced by constant selection — has a value in seeds 
beyond their mere germinating powers. Seeds may grow well, 
and produce a strong plant, and yet the crop be inferior for 
want of the necessary care in the selection of the stock. This 
is often lost sight of by the purchaser of cheap seeds. All 
seeds should be sown in drills, for not only is there a saving in 
the quantity used, but less labour will be required in cleaning 
and thinning the crop. Early sown crops should not be 
covered so deeply as those sown later when the sun's warmth 
has penetrated the soil, and raised its temperature. Large 
seeds, like Peas and Beans, may be covered about 2 in., smaller 
seeds, from i in. to 1 in., making some allowance for the con- 
dition of the soil when sown, and the period of the year. For 
instance, when sowing Peas in December or January, unless 
the site is very warm or dry, it is better to sow in the surface 
soil than to lay the seeds in a wet, cold medium, where the 
plants, when they do struggle through, will be weak and 
spindly in their growth, and incapable of withstanding cold ; 
whilst successional sowings, when hot weather may be shortly 
expected, will thrive better in deep drills or trenches, as by 
such a course they are enabled to obtain a greater amount of 
moisture for a longer period. Showers in summer always 
water the hollow places most ; therefore when artificial water- 
ings are necessary the moisture will be the more easily 
retained around the plants. Although it will be desirable to 
sow as nearly as possible on the dates that will be hereafter 
given (making some allowance for the climate of the place in 
its relation to latitude, and other special circumstances, such 
as shelter and elevation, which have in some instances a greats 
influence upon the growth of early vegetables), yet, when 
dates are given for the planting or sowing of certain 
crop6, it should be understood that they are always to 
be subject to the weather and the natural condition of 
the soil. During an experience of many years, I have 
always found that, by waiting and watching, and seiz- 
ing a favourable opportunity when o£Eered, a good seed- 
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time ooald generally be seonred. In dealing with Heavy land 
in a diffiomt season, I have derived f^reat advantage from 
having a heap of li^ht, rich compost, in which the charred 
remains of toe rubbish-heap formed a considerable portion, to 
cover all small seeds. This is a matter that calls rather for 
forethought than extra labour, and the benefits derivable there- 
from will be found to be great ; when one has to deal with a 
heavy, tenacious soil, in an ungenial season, it is also a great 
consolation to the cultivator to feel that reliance may be placed 
upon every ffood seed growixig, even supposing that extra 
trouble haid Been incurred, i have very frequently heard 
complaints of flower seeds not growing when sown in the 
open borders in spring, and the seedsman blamed for supplying 
bad seed, when really the fault has been in the way the ground 
has been prepared, and the seed has been sown. It would be 
far better to sow hardy annuals in August, for then the land 
is warm, and every seed will grow ; but in March and April 
the soil is often wet and coldj and small seeds, if carelessly 
sown, will soon perish. If, however, the seeds be sown when 
the surface is dry and lightly covered with warm, sifted soil, 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining a good crop of plants. 
Sow only where the lana is in good condition to receive the 
seeds, even if you have to wait a week or ten days for a favour- 
able opportunity. Sow thinly, for when you have bought 
reliable, seeds there is a waste both of seeds and time in thick 
sowing. Commence thinning the young plants early, and 
examine them two or three times before that operation is finally 
completed. Daring cold springs the 3roung plants derive a 
gooa deal of shelter from near association with their neigh- 
bours, all that is necessary to guard against being overcrowd- 
ing from thinning being too long delayed. A crop neglected 
in this particular never turns out well. 

notation of Crops. 

It is not an easy matter to lay down suitable rules for any 
regular system of cropping small gardens, and even when the 
plan is decided on it is still more difficult to carrv it out where 
close and continuous cropping is the order of tne day. It is 
not like cropping a farm on the four-course system, where 
every year's crop, like a piece of well-fitting machinery, is 
made to dovetail into the next ; but there are certain general 
principles that must not be lost sight of, although it may not 
at all times be possible to carrv them out. There are some 
crops — such as the Cabbage tribe, for instance— that may be 
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termed exhausting crops, and these should never be planted on 
the same kuid two years in succession. Others, again, such as 
Celery, Peas, and Onions, that usually have the land highly 
manured before pkmting, leave it in a much less impoverished 
condition. Onions having been successfully grown on the same 
land for many years ; and in a garden where the Onion maggot 
is troublesome I believe there is an immense advantage in so 
doing, as from the frequent dressings of soot, and other reme- 
dies applied, the land becomes distasteful to it. For several 
years past I have grown Oarrots on the same plot of specially 
prenared ground with a marked improvement in each sue 
ceeding crop, and I should recommend any one to try 
this plan where the maggot is at all difficult to eradicate. 
Potatoes have been in some gardens grown on the same land 
for many years. I do not recommend it as a good practice^ 
but in small gardens it cannot always be avoided ; but much 
may be done to mitigate any bad effects arising from this 
course by a frequent change of seed. Where deep culture is 
systematically carried out, and where the manure supply is 
ample, the constant and complete rotation of crops loses some 
of its importance. Still, even where these advantages are 
always present, no two crops of allied genera should follow 
each other in direct succession if it be possible by any means 
to avoid such an arrangement. I should strongly recommend 
all small occupiers to grow only early and second early Po- 
tatoes. There are good keeping kinds now that are fit to lift 
before the disease makes its appearance in most seasons, and 
when cleared off there is ample time to crop the land again 
with winter Greens of all lands, including also a few Cauli- 
flowers, Turnips, winter Spinach, and winter Onions. And if 
the land were in good heart there would be no necessity to dig 
or manure to prepare it for these crops. If cottagers planted 
Potatoes that ripened early, and that would keep sound for 
use during winter, their gardens would produce nearly double 
the amount of food in each season that they do at present. 
As a rule, in small gardens, there is too little variety in the 
crops grown, and there is too frequently a dearth of both 
Greens and salading. A small pihcn of Lettuce seed, for in- 
stance, sown once a fortnight or three weeks from March to 
September will produce a regular and successlonal supply, and 
there would be no necessity, in arranging the spring cropping 
to leave land especially for this, as occasionally a few seeds 
might be scattered amongst other crops, such as Onions, &c., 
and in hot weather they mil grow under the shade of fruit trees. 
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Watering and Mulohintf . 

Even in the best arranged places irrigation has generally 
been looked upon as a matter of quite secondary importance ; 
therefore it is hardly to be expected that cottage gardeners 
would realise its full value, thoush I believe that if a good 
supply of water in a kitchen or iruit garden could be easily 
applied it would double the produce ; yet, unless there are 
facilities for doing it thoroughljr, it would be better to divert 
the labour attendant thereon into a channel calculated to 
mitigate or counteract the effect of a lon^ drought. Watering 
on the surface only, without giving sufficient to reach the main 
roots, is of very doubtful utility even when administered every 
evening ; bat if it can only be done occasionally it is worse than 
useless, because it tends to draw the roots to the surface, and 
when the water is withheld they perish. I have already 
referred to deeper culture as a ready means of enabling vege- 
tables of all kinds to withstand drought, and mulching as a 
preventive is of the greatest possible utility. Half- decayed 
manure is the best material to employ, as it not only checks 
evaporation in a most efficient manner, but it also enriches the 
soil, as every passing shower carries the ammonia to the 
roots of the plants ; it may either be spread on the surface 
about 2 in. thick, or, where its appearance may be objectionable, 
covered with loose soil; Grass, or litter of any kind may also 
be usefully applied in the same way. Whenever it is decided 
that any crop must be watered let it be done in the evening, 
and thoroughly ; and if the surface cannot be mulched loosen 
it up with the hoe the next day. I like to water two or three 
evenings in succession, and then leave the crops unwatered 
for two or three days, at the same time using the hoe freely 
in situations where mulching is impossible. 

Hoeing* 

Next to the spade the hoe is on most soils the most useful 
implement in the garden. Hoes are made of various shapes, but 
two only need now be alluded to, viz., the Dutch hoe and the 
draw hoe ; the former is best adapted for earth-stirring pur- 

Soses or destroying weeds, and the latter for drawing drills or 
rawing earth up to the stems of growing crops. During fine 
weather, when the surface is dry, the Dutch hoe should be 
constantly in use, not only for the purpose of destroying weeds 
when they are small and easily eradicated, but also to keep the 
soil in a loose, friable condition, so necessary for the encou- 
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ragement of rapid growth in vegetables. The surface should 
be thoroughly broken up about 2 in. deep. It is a waste of 
labour to let the hoe slide over the hard crust as some men do, 
and then call such a mere tickling of the surface hoeing. 
When land becomes hard on the surface it parts with the 
moisture much more rapidly, as well as ceases to attract, 
moisture from the atmosphere in the same way as a loose, open 
surface. 

The Early Border. 

As the season comes round there is even in the smallest 
establishments a desire for early Potatoes, Peas, Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages, salading, &g., and this is a want that may be easily 
administered to, for where no warm, sheltered border exists, a 
very small amount of ingenuity will improvise shelter and 
protection. After selectmg the site, which should have a 
southern exposure, but need not be in any conspicuous posi- 
tion, trench the ground up well, adding as much good soil and 
thoroughly-decayed manure as can be obtained. A light, 
warm, porous soil is the most desirable for very early crops, 
and it should also be deep, while the surface should lie with a 
considerable inclination to the south so as to catch every ray 
of sunshine. Even where the soil, from its tenacity, is difficult 
to work, there should be no insuperable difficulty in altering 
its character in the case of the early border. If it cannot be 
made so good as desired in one season, by adding to it annually 
whatever comes to hand calculated to lighten and improve its 
staple, it will gradually increase in both earliness and produc- 
tiveness. If any movable glass frames be available the pro- 
gress of the crops will of course be much accelerated; but 
even without the aid of glass much may be done. There is a 
great deal of protection in a thin scattering of dry straw, and 
if the untidiness inseparable from its appearance be objected 
to, straw or Beeds can easily be made into mats that will last 
several years. Another way of utilising straw, Beeds, &c., for 
this purpose is to place them between a thin, lisht framework of 
laths ; tnere are various forms and modes of doing this that 
will readily suggest themselves to the cottage gardener, so that 
I need not take up space by entering into particulars. Straw 
covers if kept diy when not in use will last several years if 
handled carefully : I have some that were made two years ago 
that are now in good condition. 
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Asparagus. 

It is impossible to make land too good for Asparagns if large 
heads be desired, though those of medium growth are eaually 
good in every respect except size. I have often heara the 
remark made by occupiers of a small plot of ground, that they 
should much like to have an Asparagus bed, but have been 
deterred from planting one on account of the expense. Of 
conrse it is possible for Asparagus beds to become very expen- 
sive, but it IS by no means a necessary accompaniment, for it 
need not cost more to prepare the land for Asparagus than for 
Onions, or any other crop that requires high culture. It is not 
a crop that can be sown and gathered the same year, and to a 
certam extent that no doubt is a drawback ; but even granting 
that three years must elapse before many dishes can be cut, it 
fairly treated afterwards it will continue to produce Asparagus 
in a satisfactory manner for many years with little cost. I 
know of some beds, not far from where I am writing, that are 
said to be nearly 100 years old, and the produce is still as fine 
as any grown m the neighbourhood. All things considered 
one-year-old plants are best to plant permanently. Oonover*s 
Colossal is the best variety, ana as soon as the young growth 
is fairly above ground in spring is the best time to plant, 
although it may oe planked an^ time up to the end of June if 
carefully managed. To raise voung plants sow a small 
bed in March. If the seeds be ot good quality 1 oz. or 2 oz. 
will produce plants enough for a moderate- sized garden ; sow 
thinly in drills, 1 ft. apart, in well -pulverized land, and cover 
the seeds about 1 in. deep. When the voung plants are 2 in, 
h7gh, thin out to 4 in. apart ; if carefully lifted, the thinnings 
rnay be planted elsewhere. During the following autumn or 
winter the land intended for the Asparagus beds or rows 
should be thoroughly deepened and enriched. A light, rich 
sandy loam, of an alluvial character, is the best soil for 
Asparagus, but any soil, if well treated, will produce good- 
flavoured heads. As a rule, the quicker the growth the better 
and more tender will be the proauce ; this remark, however, 
most assuredlv applies to other vegetables, for all are produced 
in greater perfection in a rich, highly manured soil. Asparagus 
is a strong-rooting plant, and if planted thickly must oe liber- 
ally fed, and, when crowded together in narrow beds, as is 
frequently the case, if not treated liberally, the soil is soon 
exhausted, and the produce becomes weak and poor ; but give 
it as much room as the roots can occupy — taking into consi- 
deration that it is a perennial, the spread of whose roots and 
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brancHes will increase annnally for many years i£ fairly 
tended — and this exceptional mantiring for Asparai^s need 
not be so rigidly insisted on. I contend that if other 
crops were crowded together so closely in proportion 
as Asparagus generally is, the result would be so unsatis- 
factory as to suggest the cause of the failure and its remedy 
at the first glance, but as Asparagus is a long-suffering 
plant, sufficient notice is not taken of it ; and when plants die 
off in the thickly-planted beds for want of light and air, exces- 
sive planting is one of the last tilings su spec ted as in any 
way conducive to the shortness of the crop. Whatever may be 
thought or said to the contrary, Asparagus delights in mois- 
ture where the drainage is free ; and in porous soils I should 
E refer planting in trenches in single rows 3 ft. apart and 1 ft. 
etween each plant in the rows. Planting in either 3-ft. or 
5-ft. beds on the surface, with 2-ft. alleys between, may be ad- 
visable on cold, retentive land, but then all cold, wet land 
should be drained and warmed by deep stirring before Aspara- 
gus is planted out. If the bed system be adopted, plant two 
rows of plants on the 3-ft. beds, and to compensate for the 
rows being too close together, give a little more space between 
the plants in the rows, say 15 in. from plant to plant ; and if 
lasting prolific beds be desired, this space will not be found 
excessive for the healthy development of the plants : on the 
5-ft. beds three rows might be planted. Spread out the roots 
carefully and cover the crowns about 1^ in. deep. It is especi- 
ally important that the roots be not injured in lifting, nor yet 
exposed longer than is absolutely necessary. The best way 
would be to open the trenches first wide enough to 
give plenty of room to spread the roots out to their 
full extent, then take up the plants carefully and plant 
immediately ; in this way the check would scarcely be felt ; if 
the weather be dry, a good watering would be beneficial, as 
well as a mulching of manure about 2 in. thick ; in fact, little 
matters of this kind, that involve but a small amount of 
trouble if done at first, will exercise a great influence upon 
the future welfare and productiveness of the crop. I have 
already said that Asparagus delights in moisture when the 
necessary porosity is in the soil. I have seen it well grown in 
the sandy marshy land of the Eastern coast, where tne water 
— strongly impregnated with salt — could generally be found 
within 2 n. of the sur&bce. It also grows very well in the Fens, 
where the water is sometimes even nearer the surface, but in 
neither of those cases is ike water altogether stagnant, as its 
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level is continually fluctuating, and it certainly does not 
follow that the same success would attend the planting of it 
in wet, cold, undrained clay. The subsequent culture consists 
in keeping down weeds, and applying ricri top-dressings after 
the dead tops are removed in autumn. On porous soils salt is 
well-nigh indispensable, and may be applied in considerable 
quantities ; 1 lb. to the square yard may be sown over the beds 
at any time during the winter when the plants are at rest ; 
if given at any other time, half that quantity should be 
used. The old-fashioned plan of digging out the earth 
from the alleys and heaping it on the tops of the beds is 
very objectionable, for two reasons : first, because this annual 
digging out of the alleys injures, and in some instances 
destroys, some of the healthiest roots, and tends to restrict 
still further what is already too circumscribed ; and secondly, 
the notion that Asparagus reouires protection from frost has 
been long ago proved to be fallacious. It will be found to be 
much better practice to strew rich mulchings over both beds 
and alleys in order to encourage the roots to the utmost. If 
the plants have developed well, cutting may commence the 
third year after planting, and should be regulated according to 
the strength of the plants. It may sometimes be advisable 
when any row or bed shows signs of exhaustion from being 
too closely cut to give it rest for a season, accompanied by 
occasioncu sprinklings of guano in showery weather, and liquid 
manure may be administered with good effect. The third 
week in June is the time fixed by many growers for discon- 
tinuing cutting, but everything depends upon whether the 
position be an early or late one ; by observmg this and care- 
fully notinff the strength and condition of the plants, the cul- 
tivator will be prevented from falling into error. Those who 
are in favour oi white Asparagus must of course blanch it in 
some way, and the plan usually adopted in this country is to 
cover the beds deeply with light, rich, sandy soil. The better 

{)lan, however, is to allow it to grow 6 in. above the ground- 
evel, and then out close to the surface. In this way the 
Asparagus gets its true fiavour and is nearly all eatable, and 
there is no danger of injuring with the knife the buds just 
making their appearance. 

Beakale. 

Like the Asparagus this is a native plant, yet it is only in 
the gardens of the wealthy that its good qualities seem to be 
rightly appreciated. Its productiveness and easy cultivation 
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ought to recommend it to any cottager on the look-out for a 
pleasant wholesome vegetable in the months of March and 
April, when other vegetables are both scarce and inferior. A 
sufficient number of plants to stock a fair-sized garden will be 
raised if 2 oz. or 3 oz. of seeds be sown in March on light, rich 
land. The drills should be 2 in. deep and 18 in. or 2 ft. apart. 
Thin out the young plants, when they have made three or 
four leaves, to 1 ft. apart in the rows. The thinnings may be 
planted elsewhere if carefully drawn in showery weather. Cut- 
tings of the roots about 4 in. in length, planted the same dis- 
tances apart, make good plants in due season, and some culti- 
vators prefer this plan. Whichever plan is adopted, deep, clean 
culture, with sufficient space for the development of the foliage, 
is the best way to lay a foundation for the production of strong 
crowns on which depends the future crop. A sprinkling of 
salt (ilb. to the scjuare yard) will be beneficial in Juno. During 
its early growth on some soils the Turnip fly is troublesome, 
and should be kept in check by frequent dustings of lime or 
soot, and frequent stirrings of the soil. Bemove all foliage 
as soon as it dies down in autumn, and cover the rows 
of crowns with litter or leaves, ashes, sand. Cocoa-fibre, old 
tan, or light, dry earth, its object being to check the radiation 
of what remains of the sun's warmth in the ground, and to 
blanch the produce, as it grows early in the spring; and 
the earlier this is put on in autumn the earlier will the crowns 
push through, and the produce be fit for gathering. The young 
tender growth is ready for cutting when about 6 in. long ; the 
longest (which may easily be seen by the upheaval of the 
blanching material) should be cut first. Do not cut any 
portion of the old crowns, as there are latent buds that will 
push a good second crop later on. When all the produce is 
cut, the blanching material may be drawn back towards the 
centre of the space between the rows, and lightly forked in. 
In the course of a couple of years the accumulations thus 
formed can be used for purposes of blanching, if of a light 
friable nature. Old roots frequently throw up too many shoots 
in spring, after the produce has been cut; those should be 
thinned out to two or three at the most, so as to give room 
for the foliage, as the size of the future crowns depends upon 
having well-developed leaves. During summer all flowering 
shoots should be removed when young, except a few seeds 
may be required. Those young shoots form a whole- 
some dish, either peeled and tied in bunches, and cooked 
like Asparagus or simply as Greens. Under good cul- 
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ture, roofcs strong enough for bearing, where sown, or for 
forcing may easily be grown in one season, and Seakale is one 
of the few vegetables that is really improved by forcing. 
There are various ways of forcing Seakale; the beat and 
cleanest is to make a hot-bed that will produce a temperature 
in the frame between 55® and 60®. The frame may bo simply 
a few rough boards nailed tosether and covered with a shutter 
or mats, as of course light ana air must bo excluded. The roots 
may be placed in the frame about 3 in. apart, and all the inter- 
stices mled up with light, rich soil. A Mushroom-house, or 
any shed or building from which light and air can bo excluded 
and a genial temperature maintained, will answer the nurpoHO, 
but if the temperature exceeds CO®, the growth will do weak 
and spindly. Another way o£ forcing is to plant the 
roots or seeds in patches 2 ft. or 8 ft. apart, throe plants in 
a patch in a sort o£ triangle, and so arranged as to distance 
from each other that one pot will cover each patch. Of coursoi 
proper Seakalo pots, with movable tops or lids, are the best, 
but large flower-pots, or old boxes or tubs, will do for make- 
shifts. A certain number o£ patches could be covered with 
warm manure and leaves, usmg a large proportion of the 
latter ; i£ too much rank manure do usea the bod may got too 
hot, and tho flavour of the Seakale be spoiled. By covering a 
few fresh pots every fortnight or three weeks a succession can 
easily be kept up through tho winter, and the late spring crop 
may be simply blanched whore grown without forcing. A 
plantation of Seakale, when onhr slightly forced, will last 
many years without renewal, and noed not be planted in a 
conspicuous place. 

Mushrooms. 

There is no reason why every one who oan obtain fresh 
stable manure should not nave a supply of Mushrooms at any 
season of the year, except perhaps durinpj the very hottest 
period of summer, when they are so often infested with mag- 
gots as to be unflt for use. Where short manure or droppings 
cannot be obtained in sufficient quantities, tree loaves, tan, or 
lonff litter may be mixed together to form the foundation of 
the oeds, with about 6 in. or 8 in. of horse droppings on the 
top for the spawn to work in ; I have had very prolifio beds 
made in this way. Given, good spawn and tho requisite 
materials to produce a regular heat, and good Mushrooms 
may be produced in abundance either in cellar, shed, or in the 
open air. If grown in a shed there will be a saving of labour 
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for winter work if the shed be artificially heated so that a tem- 
perature of 65^ or so can be maintained. An underground 
cellar is a desirable place in which to propagate Mushrooms, 
either in winter or summer, as the temperature is usually so 
regular and steady. Wherever grown the temperature of the 
bed must not be allowed to fall below 55° at any time. Of 
course the first month after the beds are made, or during the 
time the spawn is running, if the beds be properly made and 
of the requisite thickness, a temperature of 75^ will easily be 
maintained. I will just briefly glance at the several ways of 
preparing the materials for forming the beds. If short horse 
manure alone be used that from corn-fed horses is the best ; 
after shaking the long straw or litter from it, it should be 
placed under cover or sheltered from heavy rains in some way, 
and gently fermented so as to allow some of its rankness to 
pass off, as well as to reduce the moisture it contains. It 
should, however, never be permitted to heat violently, and to 
prevent this it should be turned over every other day for about 
a week or ten days, well shaking and mixing it together, after 
which it will be in a fit condition to make up. Another way of 
preparing the materials, and one that I have often practised, 
is to add about one barrowful of fresh loamy soil to every 
five barrowsf ul of short manure ; thoroughly mix the whole 
together, leave it in a heap for a day or two till it gets warm, 
then shake it all over again and make up the bed. The fresh 
soil checks anv tendency to strong heat, and this enables the 
bed to be made up earlier than if of horse-manure alone. It 
also absorbs the ammonia, that would otherwise be evolved in 
the frequent turnings and intermixings ; beds made in this way 
are both prolific and lasting ; and this is the plan I should recom- 
mend any one not well versed in Mushroom culture to adopt, as 
there is less danger of the beds overheating after being made 
up. The proportion of soil may vary somewhat, according to 
the freshness of the manure, for when fresh from the stable, a 
little more loam may be used. If it has laid in a heap and been 
partially fermented, less may be added. This detail, however, 
must in some measure be left to the judgment of the cultivator. 
As regards thickness or depth of material in the beds, nearly 
everything will depend upon the position the beds occupy and 
the season of the year. In all heated buildings 1 ft. in depth 
will be ample when made thoroughly firm, but for winter beds 
in an unheated building or in the open air 2 ft. will not be too 
much, and, in addition, warm coverings of litter will also be 
necessary. The coverings next the bed should be occasionally 
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clianged, as when ib becomes damp the spawn ma^ work oat of 
tbo bed into it and exhaust itself prematarely. in making the 
beds it is essential that they be constructed firm and solid, as 
not onl^ does the spawn work better in firm material, but the 
heat will be more regular and lasting. The best way is to 
make the bed up in layers, having each layer thoroughly firm 
before the next is added. Open-air beds are best, constructed 
in the form of a span-roofea ridge about 3 ft. or so wide and 
from 2 ft. to 2^ ft. high, made as firm as possible. In 
summer the beds may be in a trench in a shady place, 
or in an em[)ty turf-pit, as in hot weather there wul be 
less difficulty in keeping them in an even state as to mois- 
ture without saturating them too much with water. When 
the beds are made, insert a stick about the middle, pushing it 
down about 1 ft. in the bed ; this stick will have to be drawn 
out and examined daily, and when the heat declines to about 80^, 
pieces of spawn may be inserted about in. apart all over the 
bod. The oricks of spawn should be broken up into pieces 
about the size of a Walnut, or a little larger, and just buried 
under the surface of the bed, and the bed afterwards trodden 
or rammed down firmly. If there be no danger of the heat 
increasing, the bed may at once be soiled, but it is best to wait 
a day or two to make sure. About H in. of fresh loamy Hoil 
should be spread evenly over the surface, and beaten as firmly 
as possible with the back of a spade ; finish off with a light 
sprinkling of water from a rosed pot, and draw the back of 
the spade over again to leave a smooth even surface, in order 
to facilitate the growth of the Mushrooms. The trial-stick 
should be retained in the bed, and if the heat fall too rapidly, 
a covering of hay or litter should bo placed on it, having previ- 
ously thrashed the hay in order to dislodge all seeds. The 
heat can afterwards be easily regulated by occasionally examining 
the stick, and increasing or reducing the covering, according as 
the heat varies in the bed. The average time for the appearance 
of Mushrooms is about six weeks from the time the oeds are 
spawned. Those beds made in autumn usually succeed best, 
and if several beds can be started in September and October, 
and earthed up in succession, they would give a continuous 
supply till the spring is far advanced. In all cases the beds 
should be spawned when the heat declines to 85° or 80^, as it 
rec]uires a higher temperature to excite the spawn into growth 
in its early stages than for the production of Mushrooms. I 
have already briefly noticed the use of other materials besides 
stable-manure for the formation of Mushroom beds; and 
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there is no question that good Mushrooms can be grown in 
anything that will produce and maintain a durable and steady 
heat. Of course there is no necessity to seek for any material 
better than stable-manure where it can be obtained in sufficient 
quantities, but, yet if it be scarce, no one need be afraid to 
use tree leaves, tan, sawdust (if from green wood), or long 
litter, either separately or all mixed together, to form the main 
part of the bed, with a few inches of horse droppings on the 
top, in which to insert the spawn. Mushroom beds must be 
carefully watered, and it is always a good plan, even when the 
beds are warm enough, and the spawn running freely, to keep 
a thin covering of hay or clean straw on them to check evapo* 
ration. Beyond the slightest sprinkling there ought to be no 
necessity for watering till after the beds come into bearing. 
If grown in any building above the ground-level syring- 
ing the floors and walls occasionally will maintain a moist 
atmosphere. If in a cellar or any place underground, this 
even will scarcely be requisite, as in such places there is little 
or no fluctuation in the temperature or moisture of the atmo- 
sphere. After the beds have been bearing some time and 
show signs of exhaustion is the time to give them the first 
application of clear liquid manure heated to a temperature of 
75° or 80°, which will put new life and vigour into the beds 
again, and as soon as the watering is finished they should be 
covered up with long litter or straw, in order to retain the 
warmth. It often happens in pulling old beds to pieces that 
enough good spawn can be secured to supply another bed, and 
this may always b^ relied upon if covered up and kept dry and 
used in the course of a week or two. 

Vegetable Marrows* 

These are plants the culture of which might be profitably ex- 
tended in small gardens, not only for use as vegetables in sum- 
mer, but also when fully grown and ripe to form a preserve for 
tarts and puddings during the winter. Where land is scarce 
they maybe planted near to and trained over the faggot-heap, 
or up the sides and over the roof of any low building with 
a favourable aspect. Early in May the places for the 
hills may be marked out ; an open, exposed position is the 
most suitable for the main crop. A warm comer may produce 
a few early Marrows, but mildew will attack the plants when 
hot weather comes, unless the water-supply is unlimited. Open 
holes for them from 6 ft. to 8 ft. apart, ana 3 ft. in diameter by 
2 ft. deep ; fill up with anything that will ferment, and furnish 
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a slight bottom-heat in which to start them; and that will 
be sufficiently decomposed when the plants commence bearing 
and require support, to supply them with food. There is 
nothing better tnan the manure from a pig-sty or cow-house, 
and this may be eked out with weeds, short Grass, or trimmings 
of any kina that can usually be met with in every garden. 
When the holes are filled in level with the surface and made 
firm, the earth should be formed into a hill with a hollow in 
the centre, into which the plants or seeds should be set. 
If there be a frame or pit, the seeds may be sown in 
small pots about the middle of April, and planted out about 
the middle of May. It is hardly advisable to sow them in heat, 
the probable effect of which treatment being to draw the plants 
up weakly, unless they are removed to a cool frame as soon as 
they are up. There is a far better prospect of a crop from 
strong, vigorous young plants raised in a cold frame than from 
larger plants raised in heat. Where there is no convenience in 
the way of glass the seeds may be sown on the hills — three 
seeds to each hill — ^about the first or second week in May, and 
an inverted flower-pot placed over them. When the j^oung 

Slants break througn, the flower-pots must be removed in the 
aytime and replaced over them at night until all danger from 
frost is over, until they become too large to be so covered. 
There are other simple contrivances that may easily be im- 
provised to shelter in spring not only Vegetable Marrows, but 
many other subjects requiring protection. When the plants 
begin to run they should be pegged out, and the strongest shoots 
occasionally stopped, so as to nil up all vacant spaces. It is 
an excellent plan to mulch the ground occupied bv the Marrows 
with long littery manure, or anything that will Keep the earth 
cool and moist — which treatment will save labour and materi- 
ally benefit the crop. In dry weather copious waterings, with 
occasional supplies of liquia manure, will be verjr serviceable 
to the plants ; they will add much to their productiveness, and 
discourage the attacks of mildew. But there will be less neces- 
sitv for this if the ground can be heavily mulched. The Lonff 
White Vegetable l&rrow is the best and most profitable kind 
to grow. When used as a vegetable it is best cut before 
it gets too large. Later on in the season two or three may 
be left for preserving for winter use, but the large ones rob 
the plants more than the same weight of small ones do ; there- 
fore they should not be allowed to attain a larse size till the 
plants are very strong and well able to support them. 
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Tomatoes. 

I have a yivid recollection of tasting my first Tomato, and 
the disagreeable impression which it produced. Matty years 
have elapsed since that event occurred, and I have now acquired 
taste for Tomatoes either cooked or raw, and no doubt this has 
been the experience of many besides myself. The difficulty often 
experienced in inducing Tomatoes to ripen in the open air is a 
drawback to their culture in small gardens, and this, with the 
ignorance of cookery so prevalent amongst cottagers, prevents 
any fresh introduction from having justice done to it, either in 
the way of proper culture or cooking. In warm countries Toma- 
toes have a richer, sweeter flavour than with us, and there is a 
marked superiority in the fruit grown under glass over tha4i 
produced in the open air. A dish of good, well-ripened Toma- 
toes is superior, in my opinion, to most of the tropical fruits 
grown in hothouses, in the way of Bananas or Guavas; of 
course in this category I do not include Pines. Tomatoes are 
slowly but surely making their way, and they certainly deseiye 
a place in even the smallest garden. The warmest, sunniest 
coraer should be allotted to them, for although I have proved 
they will produce and ripen a few fruit in almost any aspect, yet 
the flavour is inferior compared with that of others ripened in a 
sunny spot. A very common error in Tomato culture is 
the practice of cutting off nearly all the foliage under the 
idea that the fruit npens better if fully exposed to the 
sun and the air; those who adopt this theory must sup- 
pose t6at the leaves perform no part in the elaboration of 
the juices of the fruit, which is, I know, contrary to fact. 
Tomatoes will ripen and colour without f oliag;e, but tne flavour 
is far inferior to those where the foliage on the main stem is 
left almost intact. Of course, all young growths should be 
pinched back after the crop is set and swelling. It is better to 
be content with a moderate crop of well-matured &uit than to 
allow quantities of small late fruit to remain on the plants that 
cannot be brought to perfection. It is better in small gardens, 
where there is no hot-bed in spring, to grow only early kinds 
like the Orangefield ; but with a hot-bed at work in February 
all difficulties vanish. Sow the seeds about the end of Febru- 
ary or early in March ; from a dosen to a score of plaints will 
produce sufficient for a small garden. Sow thinly in a 48-sized 
pot in light, rich, sandy soil, and place the pot on the hot-bed 
near the 'glass. When the young plants are large enough to 
handle, prick them off either singly into 60-sized pots, or two 
or three round the sides of 48-sized ones. The soil before being 
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used should be placed in some warm sitnation to raise its tem- 
perature. Under any circumstances never use cold, wet soil for 
Eotting off plants from a hot-bed. The young plants should 
e returned to the hot-bed again to be grown on close to the 
glass, but not absolutely to touch it. About the end of April 
shift them to a cold frame, to harden off preparatory to 
planting out in May, from the middle to the ena of the month, 
according to the earliness or lateness of the situation. If a 
portion of a low south wall can be obtained, plant them there, 
and if confined to a single stem, 18 in. apart will be ample 
space. Should they be stopped early in their growth 
and two or three breaks encouraged, then more space must be 
allowed ; in any case all young shoots from the main stem, 
besides the leader, should be rubbed off when i in. long. After 
the development of the first bunch of flowers pinch the leading 
shoot one leaf or joint beyond the cluster. One shoot from 
the joint below the cluster of flowers may be encouraged to 
take the lead, and this will in due course form a second cluster. 
The side branches, if any, may be treated in the same way, 
until as much fruit as the plant ought to cany is secured ; 
then all young growths should be regularly pinched off close 
to the main stems, and no foliage encouraged or allowed, 
except that on the main stem only ; if the clusters of fruit 
be set thickly, thin so as to ^ve room for development — the 
thinnings may be used for pickling. If there be no hotbed, 
delay the sowing till the end of March or beginning of April, 
place the pot in a sunny window, with a square of glass over it, 
till the young plants appear, when they should be potted off, 
and grown on till the miadle of May. The seeds may also be 
sown in the open air, in a warm spot, at the foot of a fence or 
wall, and the same attention must be given to thinning, pinch- 
ing, and training, as for the plants forwarded in heat. If 
there be no wall or fence on which to train them, they should 
be fastened to stakes, or they will thrive very well planted 
against espalier rails or wires, and trained up vertically. In 
the early stages of their growth, a good soaking of water will 
be beneficial occasionally, if the weather be dry ; but mulch- 
ing may in some measure render this unnecessary. Where, 
for the sake of economising space, several plants have been 
grown on in a pot, they should always be divided and planted 
out separately. 
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Globe Artichokes. 

Althongli these are not generally grown in small gardens 
I include them here, as they may be made to serve a double pur- 
pose, being both ornamental and useful. A row may be planted 
to divide the floral from the culinary department, or in some 
other position that will give due prominence to their ornamental 
appearance, and at the same time permit of a few dishes of a 
choice kind of vegetable being obtained. The ignorance of the 
mode of cooking such vegetables in small households is often 
the greatest drawback to their introduction, but I hope to add 
a few plain notes from a most reliable source upon that subject 
by-ana-by. Globe Artichokes will succeed well in any deeply- 
stirred, well-enriched soil, and they are not nearly so tender as 
the mode of culture in vogue with our fathers would lead us to 
expect. A little dry litter or Fern placed round each plant before 
frost has set in is all the protection they need in most situa- 
tions ;- ashes or burnt .earth packed round the collars of the 
plants will answer the same purpose. New plantations are best 
made from o£Psets taken from old stools in March or April. If 
a piece of the old root can be taken oS. with them they will 
establish themselves in loss time, and some of them may pro- 
duce a few heads in autumn. Plant in rows 3 ft. apart and every 
year afterwards until it is necessary to replant, all the weak 
offsets or shoocs that spring up round the sides of the main 
stems should be removed in spring, as they do not produce 
any flowers, and only tend to weaken the plants. The unde- 
veloped flowering heads, when getting Arm at the base, are the 
parts usually eaten. The young leaves that usually shoot up 
towards the end of August are sometimes tied up and blanched 
like Oardoons. This, however, is not often practised, except 
in the case of old plants which it is intended to destroy. All stems 
from which the heads have been cut should be removed at the 
same time, as they only tend to exhaust the plants if allowed 
to remain. There are several varieties, but the kind that flnds 
most favour in English gardens has a dwarf, robust habit, 
bearing large, globular flower-heads, the points of the scales 
encircling which are turned inwards and tinged with purple. 
It is hardly advisable to allow them to occupy one position too 
long, as they are strong-rooting plants ; and when the soil is 
exlmusted they quickly show signs of deterioration, both in the 
size of their globular flower-heads and in the loss of their perpe- 
tual bearing habit ; but the latter fault can in some measure be 
rectified by severely thinning out the flower-stems when they 
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first appear, so as to induce them to throw up a succession. 
Salt sprinkled amongst the plants during the spring months 
will be exceedingly beneficial to them. Mulching also, with 
occasional doses of liquid manure, will encourage the produc- 
tion of very fine heads. 

Potatoes. 

The advantages of relying chiefly upon such Potatoes as can 
be lifted and stored by the end of July or beginning of August, 
has this season (1876) been self-evident, so far as the Midland 
Counties are concerned ; for, amongst late kinds, three-fourths 
of the crops are so bad as to be unfit for pigs. Crops that 
were lifted in October, and which then appeared sound, soon 
became a mass of rottenness ; but fortunately the second early 
kinds produced abundantly, and amongst them there is not 
much disease. It is, perhaps, of little use mentioning kinds, 
as everybody has some favourite sort. With us the follow- 
ing have been good, and mostly free from disease, having been 
lifted before any symptoms of it appeared, viz., Ashleaf, 
Myatt's Prolific, Early Bose, Snowflake, Late Bose, Fenn's 
Bountiful, Early Market, Bector of Woodstock, Early White 
Kidney, Porter's Excelsior, and Wheeler's Milky White. 
What is really wanted (and Potato raisers should bear this in 
mind) is a race of good keeping Potatoes that will complete 
their growth by the end of July, so that they may be lifted, 
dried, and stored before the disease appears. By planting on 
the driest pieces of land, and as early as is consistent with 
safety from frost, by carefully selecting and frequently 
changing the stock of seed, and by using forcing or stimu- 
lating manures to push on the crop during its short season of 
growth, something may be done to mitigate the disease ; but, 
after all, the main remedy will probably be found in growing 
early-ripening kinds, by giving them plenty of space, and fairly 
liberal treatment. I have never found much advantage from 
planting in poor land without manure. I formerly had an 
idea that medium-sized whole Potatoes were best to ^lant, but 
recent experiments have shaken my confidence in plant- 
ing whole Potatoes. I believe that large ones, cut into 
single eves, will furnish a better return than planting 
whole tubers ; moreover, and this is of some importance, the 
crop will bo fit to dig at least a week earlier, a circumstance 
for which a reason is not far to seek, inasmuch as one strong 
stem from each set is better than a cluster of weakly ones ; 
the former will prodnce on the average from four to six good* 

G 2 
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sized tubers, whilst the latter will yield a host of small Pota- 
toes, in addition, perhaps, to one or two good-sized ones. Tho- 
crown eyes are better and more prolific than those produced 
on the sides of the tubers. Seed Potatoes should never b& 
stored in large heaps ; the best way is to lay them out thinly 
in shallow boxes or on shelves in some building from which 
frost is excluded. Where space for this cannot be afforded,, 
the heaps should be as small as possible, and should be fre- 
quently turned over to keep growth in check. A heap of 
[Potatoes, even if small, will generate warmth, and if not 
moved occasionally will grow, and that will weaken them for 
seed purposes. It is not advisable to cut the sets more than 
twenty-four hours before planting time or they will shrivel, 
and the growth will be thereby weakened. It is a good plan 
to lay the tubers out thinly somewhere to sprout, and then to- 
select and cut out the strongest eyes only for planting. A 
little extra care in this way will not be altogether labour or 
time lost. All land intended for Potatoes should be worked 
and exposed to the weather as much as possible during late 
autumn and winter; heavy land might be manured at the 
same time, and be thrown up into ridges. If these be 2^ ft. 
wide, in spring the Potatoes may be laid in the hollows,, 
and the nresh pulverized soil levelled down over them ; 
light sandy land should be treated somewhat differently, for 
if too much exposed and dried either by the sun's warmth in 
summer or dry frosty winds in winter, it loses some of it& 
fertilizing properties. In such cases the manure, which should 
be thoroughly decayed, should be placed in the drills with the 
sets. Those kinds of Potatoes that make short, robust tops, 
are best for small gardens, as they may be planted compara- 
tively close together. All those which I have named produce 
dwarf tops, but none except the earliest kinds should be 
planted at a less distance than 2^ ft. between the rows, as this 
distance leaves space for them to have a second earthing up, 
leaving a clearly-defined ridge and rather a deep furrow 
between, which on heavy land (especially if the season be 
wet) is a decided advantage. What is called the Potato 
disease is pretty clearly proved now to be a fungus called 
Peronospora infestans, and this plan of giving plenty of 
space for a good ridge of soil and a deep furrow, helps to drain 
the water off freely and in some measure retards the progress 
of the fungus. 'When whole Potatoes are planted the number 
of eyes had better be reduced by cutting out all except those 
in the crown. The best time to plant the main crop is about 
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the end of Maroh or beginning of April. In very late 
situations, much exposed to sprine frosts, the planting 
might be deferred till the middle of the month or April, 
but that is quite late enough for any situation, i,e,, if the crop 
is to be fit for lifting before the disease makes its appearance. 
If a few Potato-tops push through the ground before all danger 
of frost is over, it is an easy matter to draw a little soil over 
them. In small gardens, a system of culture commofly prac- 
tised in Ireland, called the " lazy-bed plan," is well worth a 
trial, especially in the case of early crops on heavy damp land! 
It consists in laying the land out into beds about 4} ft. wide, 
with 2-ft. alleys between them. The land in this case should 
be well worked in winter, so as to have it in a thoroughly pul- 
verized condition at planting time. After the beds are marked 
out the sets should be placed eye upwards, from 12 in. to 15 in. 
apart, according to the kind. On the beds a good sprin- 
kling of thoroughly decayed manure, including a little guano or 
superphosphate if thought desirable, should be spread over the 
tubers. A mixture of hot-bed or stable manure, burnt earth, 
soot, lime, and the decayed or charred refuse from the rubbish 
heap will be found to be a good compost for Potatoes. After 
the manure has been applied, sufficient earth should be taken 
from the alleys to cover the tubers 6 in. deep. When they are 
6 in. high, another spit may be taken from the alleys (if there 
be deptn sufficient) and placed amongst and around the Potato 
stems. The advantages of this plan are the deep alleys be- 
tween the beds, which thoroughly drain them ; and as the 
Potatoes have a greater depth of warm dry soil in which to 
grow, the disease has a less injurious effect upon them. Under 
this, however, as under all other systems of culture, the surface 
must be freely loosened either with hoe or steel fork until the 
Potatoes are fit for earthing up. 

Parsnips. 

These require a deep, well-pulverized soil, in which the 
manure has oeen deeply buried, or one that has been so highly 
manured for a previous crop as to require none. If freshly 
manured, the roots will be coarse and much forked. The 
Hollow Crowned and Student are the best varieties, and of 
these seed should be sown in drills 1^ in. deep early in Maroh ; 
the drills should be 15 in. apart, and the young plants, when 
large enough, should be thinned out to 6 in. asunder. For 
thiSi as well as for all other growing crops, frequent stirrings 
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of the surface of the soil between the rows are exceedingly 
beneficial. The roots keep best in the groand, or if taken up 
they should be stacked in a dry place in earth or sand. 

Carrots. 

The Early French Horn should be sown in February on a 
warm border in drills 1 in. deep and 9 in. apart. It is not neces- 
sary to thin this crop much, as the moment the young plants 
are as large as one's finger, the largest may be drawn for use* 
The main crop of James' Intermediate and Altringham may 
be sown early in April on land that has undergone thorough 
cultivation. If manure had been used it shoald have been 
of the lightest possible description and dug in some distance 
below the surface. In places subject to the maggot, dress the 
land in winter with salt, lime, and soot. The two latter may 
be employed liberally, but salt must be used more cautiously — 
^ lb. to the square yard will in most cases be sufficient. I have 
occasionally used much heavier dressings, but we ought to know 
something of the character of the Eoil on which we are operating, 
before applying it in excessive quantities. Gras lime is an 
excellent material with which to renovate old gardens in which 
insects are troublesome ; it may be applied on the surface now 
and be worked in by-and-by. It is a powerful stimulant and 
should be used cautiously. On heavy land, where there is a. 
difficulty in obtaining good Carrots, after the ground has been 
got into good condition in April set out the rows from 13 in. 
to 15 in. apart, then make holes with a crowbar 6 in. asunder 
along the rows; let the holes be 15 in. deep and 3 in. in 
diameter at the top ; fill them up with any light, rich compost 
(two or three barrowsful will go a long way), drop three or 
four seeds in the centre, and cover lightly. When large 
enough to select the strongest, thin out the young plants to 
one in each hole. This is an excellent way to secure a good 
crop of clean, well-shaped roots, and the work is not so for- 
midable as it looks. Carrots should not remain long in the 
ground after their growth is completed, which, in the case of 
the main crop, will be by the middle of October. The best 
way in which to preserve them in good condition is to place 
them in small heaps in the open air, and cover with straw and 
soil in the same way as Potatoes are pitted. Sow another bed 
of early French Horn about the end of July to stand the 
winter in the ground, and be pulled young, fresh, and sweet as 
required. In case of severe frost scatter over them some 
dry litter, which should remain while the hard weather lasts. 
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This root has, when cooked, a strong flavour of oysters, so 
much so as to have acquired the name of the Oyster Plant. It 
is not much grown in small gardens, but a row or two of it 
will not occupy much space, and will furnish occasionally 
a desirable change in the way of vegetables. The roots are 
very apt to grow forked unless the manure be buried deeply. 
The best way is to open a trench 18 in. deep, place the manure 
at the bottom, return the soil, and sow the seeds in a drill 
li in. deep, exactly over the manure so as to tempt the roots 
to run straight down to it. The drills may be 1 ft. apart, and tho 
plants should be thinned out to 6 in. asunder. The first week 
m April is time enough to sow Salsafy ; which, if sown too 
early, is apt to run to seed. The roots keep best in the ground 
in the same way as Parsnips ; and, if a little dry litter be 
placed along the rows on the approach of frost, they may be 
lifted as required. 

Turnipi. 

On some soils, raising very early Turnips is a difficult 
matter, as, when the young plants have passed through the 
vicissitudes attending their early existence, unless carefully 
managed, they may run to seed at the very time when they 
ought to be ready for use. Under these circumstances^ 
unless the land bo peculiarly well suited for Turnip-growing, 
April will be early enough to make the first sowing. All the 
previous instructions respecting the preparation of land for 
roots will have special weight in this case, with this addition, 
that inasmuch as Turnips form their bulbs on the surface of 
the land, rich surface.dressings of which charred or burnt 
refuse forms a part will be beneficial to them. A sprin- 
kling of superphosphate applied at the time when the seeds are 
sown will also make its presence known by pushing on the crop, 
and should never be omitted whcro the fiy is troublesome. 
Sow in drills 1 in. deep, 1 ft. apart, and thin the plants out to 
1 ft. asunder in tho rows. During hot weather, for the suc- 
cessional sowings, the drills should bo drawn a little deeper, 
and they should be thoroughly soaked with water before the 
seeds are sown. If the latter lie too long in the land, tho 
plants always come patchy and weakly. As regards varieties, 
there is no oetter alt-round Turnip, for either large or sn^all 
gardens, than Yeitch's Bed Globe, and especially for an 
unfavourable soil in a dry season. Oattell's Silver Ball is a 
very handsome Turnip for early sowing, and the Ohirk Castle 
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Black Stone is very hardy, and may be sown towards the end 
of July or begmning of Angust for standing the winter. 
Where a snccession is required, it is better to sow a small bed 
every three weeks than to sow a large one at long intervals. 
When the early Potatoes are lifted, Turnips may be sown 
immediately, without much preparation of the land beyond a 
sprinkling of some artificial manure. 

Horseradish. 

This, being difficult to kill or eradicate, is generally relegated 
to some out-of-the-way corner, and seldom has justice done to 
it in the way of cultivation. There is always a demand for it, 
and in deep, light soil, if well managed, it would prove a paying 
crop. The land should be deeply worked, and if manured the 
manure should be buried deeply. Make holes with a crowbar 
in rows 18 in. apart and about 12 in. or 15 in. asunder in the 
rows ; the holes should be at least 16 in. deep, and the sets 
should be dropped into them. The latter should consist of 
stout pieces of roots, 3 in. or so long, either with or without 
the crown bud, and the holes should be filled up with fine soil 
or sifted ashes, the latter being preferable. Another plan is, 
when taking up the crop to save all the long, slender roots 
that are not large enough for use, to trim off all the small 
fibres, make holes with a crowbar of sufficient depth, and at 
an angle of 45^ or so, and drop the roots in so that the crowns 
are beneath the surface, filling in with ashes or burnt earth. 
Planting the roots in a slanting direction enables the culti- 
vator, if he feel disposed, once during the growing season to 
take the crown of leaves in his left hand, and draw the root up 
so that the pressure is brought to bear in the direction in which 
it has been planted ; the strong fibres that generally start 
away just under the surface may be cut off, and the crown of 
the plant returned to its former position and pressed down 
with the foot. Plant any time in March. 

Jerusalem Artichokes. 

One cannot help wondering that a plant so prolific, and that 
can always, under all conditions and circumstances. In any 
kind of soil and with little attention, be relied on to produce a 
crop, should have received so little attention as this Artichoke. 
However, such is the fact ; and, except in the gardens of the 
wealthy, it is almost unknown. They might, however, have 
a trial, for although probably their peculiar flavour would 
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not suit every taste, yet tbey might bo made into sonp or 
cooked in various ways, and would furnish in the winter a 
desirable change of vegetables. Doubtless many have con- 
demned them or refused to grow them without really knowing 
what they are. Plant the sets like those of Potatoes in March 
either with or without manure, according as the land is ^ood 
or otherwise, or whether large or small tubers are required. 
Plant in rows 3 ft. apart, and 12 in. asunder, and 6 in. deep. 
All that is necessary afterwards is to keep down weeds till the 
tops get fairly into growth. About July the ends of the shoots 
may be shortened a little to keep them from flowering and 
witnin bounds, and strengthen the crop. Some leave them in 
the ground altogether, and just dig a few when required. This, 
however, is a bad practice ; they should always be lifted before 
growth begins. The best-shaped tubers should be selected for 
use and stored like Potatoes ; the others should be reserved 
lor seed. 

Onions. 

Manure and trench the land in autumn or winter ; if heavy, 
throw it into ridges, but if light, leave it flat. In February 
spread over the surface of the beds about 3 in. of thoroughly 
decayed manure or rich compost, including the charred refuse 
from the jubbish-heap ; fork it lightly in, so as to mix it with 
the surface-soil. In March, when the surface is dry, tread all 
firm, rake level, and draw drills 1 in. deep and 8 in. or 9 in. 
apart, or more if large bulbs oE Onions be required. Sow the 
seeds evenly and thinly ; tread them in, and draw the back of 
the rake over all leaving a level surface. As soon as the youne 
plants appear, choose a fine day to stir the soil amongst them, and 
follow this up as often as time can bo spared during the grow- 
inff season. When large enough thin out to 3 in. or 4 in. apart ; 
this should bo done in showery weather, as they come up 
better and without disturbing the roots of those intended for 
the main crop. Salt in small quantities is an excellent stimu- 
lant for Onions, especially for a dry soil ; soot, also, is very 
beneficial when applied to the lana in spring, or as a top- 
dressing to the crop during its early growth. The season of 
growth of the Onion, especially when sown in spring, is short ; 
therefore, everything should be done to prevent the crop 
receiving a check when the plants are young. Sprinklings of 
artificial manure in the majority of seasons will well repay for 
the outlay and labour. It is when a check comes irom 
sudden drought, or any other cause, that Onion maggots 
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are usually so dlfficnlt to be dealt with. If by higb 
culture continuous growth can be secured till the bulbs 
ripen off naturally, the maggots will not do much injury. In 
August or as soon as the tops die down — and it is a good plan 
to assist the maturing of the bulbs by bending the tops — ^pull 
them up and lay them on a hard surface to dry, turning them 
over occasionally ; and, when thoroughly harvested, tie them 
in ropes or bunches and hang them in some dry, cool, well- 
ventilated place, as frost does not injure them. In all inferior 
or difficult soils, sow in August, about the second or third week, 
on a dry open piece of ground; keep them free from weeds during 
autumn, and transplant early in February on to land prepared 
as recommended for spring-sown Onions. In this way very 
fine bulbs are invariably obtained. The truth is, that Onions 
require a longer season of growth than can usually be had in 
our climate. Drought too often checks growth and dwarfs the 
produce, hence the advantage of sowing in autumn to give an 
early start. The sorts commonly sown in autumn are the 
various forms of Tripoli ; but it is by no means necessary to 
confine ourselves to these kindiD alone, as the Spanish, Globe, 
and other better-keeping kinds will do equally well if sown 
in autumn ; and, if the main sowing be made at that time, it 
is important for a portion of the crop to be of the best-keeping 
kinds. 

Ijeeks. 

Sow in February or March in drills 15 in. apart, and when 
the young plants are large enough, thin out to 6 in. in the 
rows and plant the thinnings elsewhere the same distances 
apart, or sow the seeds on a small bed broadcast and trans- 
plant when large enough. If very large Leeks be required, 
open trenches the width of the spade and 15 in. deep, place 
6 in. of rotten manure on the bottom, return part of the soil^ 
and plant the Leeks at the distances apart already given. 
Onions do best in a firm soil, but Leeks, as may be readily 
supposed, succeed better in a soil comparatively loose, as the 
roots at once strike downwards, whilst the loose upper soil 
offers no obstacle to the rapid growth of the succulent stems* 
I have seen very good Leeks grown by simply making large 
holes with the dibble, dropping the plants in so that the roots 
rest on the bottoms of the holes with a few of the finer particles 
of soil just sufficient to cover the young roots at the bottom 
pushed into the hole, not applying any pressure. Of course 
in time, what with hoeing and the natural action of the 
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weather, the holes get filled up, but the soil round the stems 
of the plants does not set so hard as if the Leeks had been 
planted in the ordinary way; and as the season advances 
and the plants gather strength, the gradual earthing up 
blanches the stems and renders them more delicate in 
flavour, and in this way a much larger proportion of them is 
usable. This gradual earthing up may be continued 
through the growing season by drawing the loose particles of 
surface-soil up round the stems occasionally with a hoe, in the 
same way that Potatoes or other vegetables are usually earthed 
up. Leeks are deserving of far more attention than they 
usually receive in small gardens, this lack of attention being 
probably due to want of knowledge of their wholesomeness, 
either when cooked as a vegetable simply or in combination 
with other things ; and if well grown, there are but few crops 
that will vield a greater weight of produce from a given 
quantity of land. 

Shallots. 

As regards the preparation of the land, Shallots require the 
same attention as Onions. The position should be open and 
fully exposed, and if the soil be light and dry, plant in October 
or November ; but if heavy and retentive, delay the planting till 
February or March. Some cultivators plant the smallest and 
weakest bulbs, but a better result is obtained when fair-sized, 
sound bulbs are used. Plant in rows 1 ft. apart and 6 in. 
between in the rows. A very good plan to adopt in planting 
is to stretch the line along the bod, press the base of the bulbs 
somewhat firmly into the ground 6 in. apart, and when all are 
planted place a little mound of light, rich compost — of which 
charred vegetable refuse forms a part — over each bulb ; one 
handful is sufficient for each, and it involves very little extra 
labour, being quickly done. It prevents the roots when they 
start from lifting the base of the bulb out of the earth, and as 
the season advances it crumbles down and forms close at hand 
a rich store of food for pushing on growth. Were it not for 
this plan of covering, the bulbs would in many cases require 
deeper planting, and in the majority of soils and seasons 
Shallots do better on the surface of the ground. Harvesting 
is a simple matter : when the tops die down take up the roots 
and place them on some hard, dry surface, fully exposed for 
ten aays or a fortnight, turning them daily ; afterwards store 
them in some dry, cool placo. 
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Beet. 

This is another root that is too seldom found in small 
gardens. A very small space would produce a sufficient 
number of roots to form a very agreeable change with the condi- 
ments usually available in a small household. Sow in drills 
about the middle or end of April ; the drills should be about 
1 J in. deep and 12 in. apart, covering the seeds carefully and 
drawing the back of the rake over all in order to make 
the surface of the soil level. When the young plants 
appear thin them out to 8 in. or 9 in. apart, as medium- 
sized, or even rather small roots are preferable to those of a 
larger size for all uses for which they are applicable. They 
must be carefully lifted in October before severe frost sets in, 
and the roots must not be broken or bruised during the opera- 
tion. They keep best stored in pits like Potatoes, a few only 
being taken out as required. The Pine-apple and Dimmick's 
Nonpareil are two of the best kinds for domestic use ; the 
latter is a rather small, but elegantly-shaped root, of a pure 
stock, good both in colour and flavour. 

Rhubarb. 

Few cultivated plants have advanced so generally in popular 
ssteem during the last twenty or thirty years as this. If 
treated liberally a very few roots will yield sufficient to make 
fcarts and puddings for a family through the spring and early 
summer months until Gooseberries are ready, and the surplus 
produce afterwards will make an excellent preserve, or may 
be converted into a very wholesome effervescing beverage. It 
is one of the easiest plants to force, and with a very little 
trouble it may be had in season all the winter. Take 
np a few of the roots and place them in any posi- 
tion where a little artificial heat can be obtained in the 
same way as recommended for Seakale. Young roots of two 
or three years' growth force best ; older roots will do, but they 
should be lifted as carefully as possible, and not cut about with 
the view of making them smaller, or the object sought after 
may be defeated. Bhubarb may be increased either by seeds 
or division of the roots; the latter plan, where only a few 
roots are required, is that most generally adopted. Plant 
in deep rich soil 4 ft. apart each way, and during the growing 
season ; if flne stalks be desired, frequent applications of liquid 
manure will be very beneficial. It is not advisable to allow 
Ithubarb plants to remain too long on one plot of land, as the 
number of eyes increase rapidly, and, as a consequence, the 
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stalks, QlthoTigh numerous, are weakly and poor for want of 
room for development, no matter how well the roots may be 
fed. The best plan is to divide and replant a few roots every 
year if fine produce be wished for ; or, if any roots be taken up 
for forcing, if not too much exhausted, they may be divided 
and planted in spring. As bearing directly upon early, vigor- 
ous growth, late or close pullmg must be especially guarded 
against, as the plants must be allowed to carry to the end of 
the season a fair amount of foliage, in order to develop the 
eyes for next year's crop. When it is not convenient to force 
any portion of the roots, the early produce may be hastened 
by placing a forkful of rather long, half-decayed, littery 
manure over each stool shortly after the leaves die down in 
autumn. This mulching alone, I have proved, will make the 
difference of a fortnight in the time for the first gathering in 
spring. One of the best kinds to grow for general produce is 
the Victoria, as, although it does not come in quite so early as 
some other kinds, it bears so abundantly as to compensate for 
being a few days later than some of the small early kinds. 

Peas. 

In small gardens there is often as great an anxiety to have 
vegetables early in the season as in large ones ; and as this, on 
the whole, is a laudable ambition, there is no reason why it 
should not be gratified. Where this desire is present, accom- 
panied by the necessary perseverance. Peas for an early crop 
may be sown in autumn any time after the middle of No- 
vember ; and although this early sowing may not gain more 
than a week in point of early production over the crop sown in 
February, yet the gain of a week is a consideration eagerly 
souffht after by some people. Sow on a warm, dry south 
border in drills 1^ in. deep and about 5 in. or 6 in. wide. As 
this crop will have numerous difficulties to encounter, sow 
rather thicker than would be desirable in spring. The rows 
may be either 3 ft. apart or at wider intervals, with other crops, 
such as Lettuce, Cabbage, &o., between. After the Peas are 
covered and the surface raked smooth, scatter just over the 
rows a few sifted coal-ashes sufficient to cover the surface to 
prevent the mice finding them. I have never known mice 
injure Peas so covered. The trouble is very slight, and the 
remedy is always available everywhere. It also prevents damp 
lodging round the stems when the Peas come through. There 
is no better variety for early sowing than William the First ; 
it is hardy, vigorous, prolific, and early. Unique has been 
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desoribed as a very dwarf William the First, and is in every 
way adapted for sowing on narrow borders, as its height 
seldom exceeds 1 ft., and for a dwarf Pea it is very prodactive, 
with a good-sized pod. Amongst early white Peas, Carter's 
First Crop or Sutton's Eingleader is a very early variety. 
Dickson's First and Best, althongh a day or two later, 
is a very fine, prolific sort. There are so many varieties 
of Peas now to be had that one cannot do more than jast 
mention a few o£ the most desirable kinds. As soon as the 
Peas are fairly above ground draw a small ridge of dry surface 
soil on each side of the rows ; if the weather be wet and cold, 
it will be an advantage if the soil can be obtained from a dry, 
warm heap, or from a dry bank ; little attentions o£ this kind 
will not be labour thrown away. In cold, frosty weather, the 
rows may be still further sheltered by evergreen branches, or 
branches of Oak or Beech with the dead leaves clinging to 
them, which should not be placed too close to the rows, or they 
may tend to weaken the growth, for cold piercing winds are 
usually more destructive to any tender growth than a few 
degrees of frost, and a few branches placed 6 in. or so away 
on the windward side will shelter without unduly weakening 
the plants. In alluding to this question somewhat fully my 
object is to show that too much shelter is as bad, or worse, in 
its effects than too little. Of course the sticks to which the 
Peas will have to cling for support must be applied in good 
time, and they in themselves will afford a good deal of shelter. 
Where early Peas are not so eagerly sought after, then the 
sowing may with advantage be delayed till February, or even 
March, if the weather prove unfavourable, as, in point of fact, 
there will not be much time gained between sowing a crop in 
February or one in March. If William the First, Hunting- 
donian, and Ne Plus Ultra be all sown at the same time, they 
will follow each other in succession better than any other sorts, 
and if a good crop be the first consideration rather than earli- 
ness, the first sowing might take place about the end of 
February or beginning of March, and even then it becomes a 
question whether it is not better to rely upon second early and 
late kinds, and not plant early kinds at all, as they are certainly 
not so prolific or lasting ; this is a matter upon which each 
must decide for himself. One of the very best Peas for a 
midseason or late crop, either for a small or large garden, is 
Culverwell's Prolific Marrow. It is of medium height, very 
prolific, and has the power (possessed by only a few varieties) 
of withstanding drought in a marked degree. It has also a 
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perpetual bearing habit, which is probably dae to its inherent 
vigour, of constitntion. In the way of new Peas, Carter's 
Commander-in-Chief is a fine variety amongst tall kinds, and 
Turner's Dr. Maclean amongst dwarf sorts, that no doubt will 
be sought after during the coming season. Where sticks are 
difficult to procure, Laxton's Marvel and Standard, from their 
dwarf, stiff, erect habit, will bo desirable acquisitions for mid- 
season work, and they are also prolific bearers, and have long, 
well-filled pods. I need hardly say that to grow Peas profit- 
ably, the land must be well and deeply worked, and in very 
dry, porous soil; sowing in trenches m which some rotten 
manure has been, buried 18 in. or so, has been found of great 
benefit. The greater part of the soil should be returned to 
the trenches over the manure before the Peas are sown, so 
that the top of the soil is about 3 in. below the surface ; this will 
allow plenty of space for flooding with water should watering be 
necessary. In the case of late, or, in fact, any of the Marrow 
Peas, plant them evenly over the drills from 1 J in. to 2 in. 
apart, according to kinds, thick planting being ruinous to 
Peas, or, indeed, to any other crop. When dry weather sets 
in mulch with manure, if it can be had, 18 in. or 2 ft. wide on 
each side of the rows ; if manure cannot be had, then use the 
best substitute available. Fresh loose earth spread over the 
surface to the thickness of 2 in. or 3 in. will often produce a 
better result than meagre waterings. All late Peas should 
have the pods picked carefully, without pulling or breaking 
down the stems, and should always be gathered before they 
get too old for use, as unless this is attended to they exhaust 
the plants unnecessarily, and shorten the time of bearing. 
Peas should be sticked before the tendrils begin to form, so 
that they may have something to cling to, for if once allowed 
to lop over they never thrive so well after, even when placed 
again upright. There are various ways of arranging sticks 
to Peas, but the best way is to slope them considerably, 
and to let the sticks on each side lean the contrary way. 
The Peas are not so liable to be blown out, and there is a 
saving of sticks over the upright method of staking, while 
instead of allowing the tops to meet, as is generally the case, 
leave an interval of 4 in. or 5 in. between, to insure plenty of 
room for the Peas to grow inside the sticks. Where a suc- 
cession of Peas must be kept up, the rule is to sow 
again as soon as the last sowing is well through the 
ground, making the last sowing of Marrow Peas about 
the second or third week in June, after which time in the 
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majority o{ soils and sitaations, tbey will not, by their pro- 
duce, pay for the seed. I£ snails or sparrows be tronblesome 
in the spring, dust the Peas freely with soot early in the mom* 
ing ; this will not only render them distasteful, but will act a» 
a manure, strengthening and invigorating the crops. The 
produce of all Peas, especially late varieties, is much superior 
if the rows can be isolated, with dwarfer crops of vegetables 
growing between them. When crowded together they cannot 
obtain that free circulation of air so essential to vigorous 
growth. 

Scarlet BunneKU 

This useful vegetable, which has long been a favourite^ 
still retains its well-merited popularity. The artisan who 
has only a small yard for a garden often with consider- 
able labour and ingenuity improvises a bed for Scarlet 
Bunners, and so not only secures a frequent dish of his 
favourite vegetable — ^rendered all the sweeter from the trouble 
incurred in its production — but clothes and beautifies his 
back premises at the same time. As a vegetable for small 
gardens this takes precedence of the Pea, and although 
(Scarlet Bunners have been cultivated in positions where most 
other vegetables would fail, yet at the same time scarcely any 
crop makes a better return for liberal treatment. Depth of soil 
and plenty of manure are important matters, and the benefits 
that accrue from autumn and winter culture need not now be 
enlarged upon, having been so often referred to in these pages. 
Commence planting from the first to the middle of May, 
according to the position and latitude of the place. The young 
plants are very tender, and early-sown crops are often ruined 
by spring frosts. Plant in drills 6 in. or 7 in. wide, two rows 
in each drill close to the sides, and the Beans should be planted 
6 in. apart in the rows. Draw the drills with a hoe about 
3 in. deep, the same as for late Marrow Peas. The rows give a 
larger crop if they can be isolated, with dwarf vege- 
tables between them. If placed parallel to each other they 
should not be less than 5 ft. apart, and even more space would 
be preferable. The second crop should be planted about the 
first or second week in June ; and although in all probability 
the first crop, if properly managed, will continue bearing till 
cut off by frost in autumn, yet, if in the event of a dry, hot 
summer, it should be checked in the midst of its bearing ; it is 
always a good plan to make two sowings. They should be 
earthed up and staked before tbe plants begin to run^ 
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and the strongest stioks that can be obtained should be 
reserved, especially if the situation be exposed, as the 
wind has considerable power upon their thick, close growth. 
It is important that the iBeans should be gathered as soon as 
fit for use, especially during the early part of the season, for 
seed-bearing tends to exhaust the plants and stops the produc- 
tion. Later on in the season, when the nights are longer, 
should it be desired, a few pods may be left to produce ripe 
seeds without doing so much injury. In small gardens, where 
land is valuable, they may be planted in circles 2 ft. or so in 
diameter, with about a dozen Beans round the circumference. 
The patches may either be ^ouped together or be placed along 
the sides of a path convenient of access — of course in both 
cases leaving sufficient room for the free admission of light 
and air to circulate between the patches. In some cottage 
gardens I know this is rather a favourite way of planting them, 
as it is considered thev are more productive when so treated. 
The strong leaders, when about 4 ft. hish, should be stopped, 
and again when they reach the tops of tne sticks, which should 
be 6 ft. high if possible. This stopping strengthens the plants, 
keeps them at nome, and leads to g^reat producbiveness. In 
hot weather mulching is very beneficial, and two or three good 
soakings of water during a sudden drought when the p&nta 
are in flower, will assist the fertilization and save the crop. 
Scarlet Bunners may also be grown without sticks by adopt- 
ing a system of close pinching, but in small gardens some 
mode of training should be adopted, as the space upwards adds 
nothing to the rent, no matter now densely occupied. 

Dwarf Frenchi or Kidney Beans. 

On a warm south border these may be planted as early as 
the middle of April ; Canadian Wonaer and Negro Long-pod 
are two of the best varieties. Where an early crop is an im- 
portant consideration, the Newington Wonder, although smalU 
IS prolific, and comes in early, but the pods must be gathered 
when fit for use, as, unlike the larger kinds, they soon get old 
and tough. Plant in single rows 2 ft. apart, draw the drills 
with the corner of the hoe from 2 in. to o in. deep, and plant 
the Beans 6 in. apart in t^e rows. In many gardens they are 
planted too thickly, and the plants in consequence do not bear 
so continuously, or so freely, as they ought to do ; and, more- 
over, this thick planting induces weakly growth, that succumbs 
sooner to drougnt or any other unfavourable influences. When 
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fairly above ground draw some o£ the warm, dry surfa6e-soil 
round the stems to shelter and strengthen them, and gather 
all Beans as soon as they are fit for use. To secure a plentiful 
succession, plant a few once a month till the end of June. 

Premier Bunner Bean. 

I mention t&is Bean bebause, although hardly so serviceable 
for small gardens as the Scarlet Bunner on hot porous soils, 
it is worth a trial, being less liable to suffer from the attacks 
of red spider. It is a climbing variety of one of the Long- 
podded Kidney Beans — a vigorous grower, and bears long 
Render pods, not unlike the Canadian Wonder. It should be 
planted about the same distance apart as the Scarlet Bunners, 
and requires staking in the same manner as that variety. 

Broad Beans. 

These, like Peas, for a very early crop, may be planted in 
November, and as they transplant very easily and s!^ely,when 
autumn planting is adopted, plant them thickly on a warm 
raised bed where a little shelter can be given in severe weather; 
then in Februarv, when the land is in good working condition, 
lift the young plants carefully, with all their roots intact, and 
plant in fresh, well-prepared ground in rows 2 ft. apart and 
6 in. between the individual plants. Another plan is to sow 
thickly in a box in Janmary, and place them anywhere under 
glass, or in any warm, sheltered place, and transplant as above 
stated, pressing the soil firmly about them. These early 
plantings will, of course, only be on a small scale, for the pur- 
pose of securing an early dish or two, as early in February 
will in most places be time enough to plant the main crop, 
which may consist of some of the Long -pod section. 
The Green Long-pod is a good variety for general pur- 
poses, and the Seville Long-pod — the longest of the whole 
— ^is a very fine Bean, especially for exhibition. Plant again 
for succession in April, and the Broad Windsor for the latest 
crop about the middle of May, in double rows 2 in. to 3 in. 
deep, and the rows should be 2^ ft. to 3 ft. apart ; cover the 
surface of the soil with ashes to protect from mice, and earth 
up when about 3 in. or 4 in. high. When well in flower nip off 
the tops ; this throws back the strength of the plant into the 
crop, and if, as frequently happens, the young growths be 
infested with black aphides, it will be the means 9f clearing 
them off. When all the pods are picked off, as soon as they 
are fit for use, it frequently happens that new growths wiU 
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'break away from the lower part of the stem andprodace a 
good late second crop. It ma^r not always be advisable to 
leave them for this purpose, bat it is as well to have the choice 
of doing so, and they rob the land less in this way than if a 
part of them be left to ^et old before being palled up. The 
soil most suitable for this crop is a strong, heavy loam ; light 
land should be made firm before planting. 

Cauliflowers. 

In the Midland and Northern Counties Oauliflowers cannot 
be relied upon to stand the winter without some protection. Of 
course there is nothing so good as glass in some shape, and 
although I hope to see the time when every cottage gardener 
who really loves his garden may have his frame or turf -pit, 
yet at the present time such aids to cultivation are not gene- 
rally found ; but by sowing and planting the early crop in the 
warmest positions, by frequently scattering dry ashes amongst 
the young plants to prevent damp settling round the stems, and 
at the approach of cold, frosty weather, applying some thin 
shelter that will protect without weakening, vegetables may 
be safely passed through the winter. Cauliflowers may 
easily be wintered. A few ever^een branches, placed amongst 
the plants, or laid over them without touching them, will gene- 
rally be sufficient ; fronds of Bracken will answer even better, 
or a few dry leaves scattered amongst them will also be 
effective. Simple contrivances are often more service- 
able if put on and removed at the right time than 
more elaborate protection thoughtlessly used; it should 
always be borne in mind that protection, except in 
the most severe weather, is neither necessary nor desirable. 
By adopting the means I have just recommended there is 
nothing to prevent the humblest cottager having his Cauli- 
flowers reaay in June, and a man of limited means within 
reach of a town will flnd this a very paying crop to grow. 
Sow from the middle to the end of August, according to 
situation and season. There is nothing gained by sowing too 
early, especially where only one sowing is made, on account of 
the tendencrjr ot the early-sown plants to bolt prematurely. It 
has generally been the custom to recommena such plants to 
be pricked out at the foot of a south wall to stand the winter 
on account of the warmth and shelter afforded, but I very 
much doubt the wisdom of such a proceeding, unless the 
plants can be shaded from bright sunshine during severe 
weather, otherwise the extremes of temperature will cause 
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more losses than if the plants had been wintered in some open, 
folly-exposed situation sheltered in the way I have suggested. 
The same objections do not apply with so much force to the 
south side of a hedge, as the constant circulation of air pre- 
Tents in a great measure any ill effects arising from bright 
sunshine when followed by frosty nights. After all danger 
from severe frosts is past, the foot of a south wall is a most 
desirable situation in which to plant the earliest patch, as they 
will be free from that alternate thawing and freezing to which 
they would bo exposed in such a position in winter. The 
Early London is a good kind to sow tor early work, and if at 
the same time just a pinch of the Walcheren and Yeitch's 
Autumn Giant be sown, a succession may be secured 
without much further trouble. When the young plants 
are large enough to handle prick them out into some dry, 
warm bed, bearing in mind the hints just given about tne 
destruction often caused by alternations of frost and thaw 
during severe weather without the true cause being always 
suspected. Give them sufficient space in order that they may 
form vigorous young plants ; not less than 3 in. apart will be 
necessary, and even more if it can be spared. About the end 
of March plant them out finally on land that has been thrown 
up roughly and well pulverized during winter. Draw rather 
deep drills 2 ft. apart, and plant in the bottom of the drills 
18 in. apart. Inexperienced planters often make a mistake in 
not fastening the plants firmly in the soil, especially where a 
dibble is used, but in moving any that have been pricked out a 
trowel is the proper implement to use ; but whether planting 
with a trowel or dibble, the plants should be fixed in their posi- 
tions with a moderate degree of firmness, somewhat resembling 
those they previously occupied. Where this operation is not 
attended to the plants are a long time before they make a fresh 
start, and of course valuable time is thereby lost, and some of 
the plants not unfrequently perish. The after culture consists 
in frequently stirring the soil during the early season, drawing 
a little earth up to the stems each time ; liquid manure, if it 
can be obtained, will pay well for any labour or trouble in-> 
curred, and on dry, porous soils, mulching will be very bene- 
ficial. For late summer and autumn use sow a pinch of tha 
Walcheren and Yeitch's Giant about the middle of April and 
again in the middle of May. These sowings may be planted out 
direct from the seed-bed, whenever and wherever vacant land in 
good condition can be spared. U^ally an open position is 
the best, but during hot summers, i^ a cool, partially-shaded 
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spot be available, it will be vervnsefal, not only for Oanliflower 
but for many other plants. Those who have a frame or a tnrl 
pit (the latter especially is a yotj cheap and nsefol structure, 
which will be referred to more mlly hereafter) ma;^ delay the 
sowing till September 1, and sow in the pit either in a box or 
boxes. In sucn a position the seeds will vegetate with certainty, 
without any danger of the birds destroying the young plants 
as they come up. Where there is a tur^pit, there is no oetfcer 
way of managing young Oaulifiower plants in winter than 
putting them into 60-sized pots when large enough to take 
zrom the seed-bed or box, plunging the pots into sawdust or 
an;^thiQg similar that will keep the roots moist and comfortable, 
fitting them as close to the glass as possible vrithout absolutely 
touching it, and ventilating abundantly when the weather is 
favourable. Any one who has noted now such plants start 
away when planted out in March or April vrill not begrudge 
the little extra labour involved by such operation, roun^ 
plants with plenty of healthy youne roots may be moved 
without receiving any check, whilst plants pricked out 
close together in the ordinary way, no matter how care- 
fully moved and planted, must lose a great number of their 
best roots. I may just mention now, that in the early stages 
of growth soot or lime may be dusted over them occasionally 
to keep sluff s at a distance ; and this refers equally to all the 
other members of the Brassica family, which I shall notice 
further on. Birds also are very partial to their seeds, and 
wherever the feathered tribes are numerous some means must 
be adopted to protect the seeds from their ravages. There is 
nothing better or cheaper in the long run than covering vrith 
old fishing nets, raised a few inches from the ground on sticks. 
Gotten or thread, crossed and re-crossed over the bed, will 
often scare them for a sufficient time to enable the young 
plants to get out of their reach. 

The Oabbage. 

Except the Potato there is no other vegetable so universally 
grown or so thoroughly appreciated by cottagers as the Cabbage. 
It will grow anywhere ana under any conditions, but, like most 
other vegetables, it delights in a deep, rich soil ; it is desirable, 
however,^ to have it in a somewhat nrm condition where early 
produce is desired. In some places young Cabbages are fre- 
quently cut ofE by severe weather in winter, especially if 
planted in autumn in loose, freshly-worked land. The remedy 
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in saob a case would be to make the gronnd somewhat fu'iB 
before planting, or to have it prepared a month or so before 
in order to give time to settle. Planting any kind of green 
crop on loose, soft land in autumn encourages an early, luxu- 
riant growth, which is liable to suffer during a severe winter. 
Of course, where the land is never dug more than one spit 
deep, the objection does not apply with so much force, but 
every cottage gardener ought to arrange his cultivating opera- 
tions and his crops in such a manner as to enable him to dig 
the whole of his land at least 2 ft. deep every four years, and 
he will find in the long run that this, instead, of adding to the 
cost of working his land, will in reality cheapen production, if 
the improvement in the quality and quantity of the crops be 
taken into consideration. It scarcely requires any argument 
to prove that anything that opens up new sources of plant 
food almost free of cost must be a great boon to the cottager, 
and vrill eventually become an increasing source of profit to 
him. Sow from the middle to the end of July, according to the 
earliness of the situation. If the weather be dry. which is fre* 
quently the case in July, have the ground thoroughly soaked with 
water twelve hours before sowing the seeds, and afterwards 
shaded by laying a mat over the bed. Rhubarb leaves or 
branches with the leaves adhering can be used, only they must 
be removed and the earth between the young plants loosened 
up as soon as they appear. The seeds should be sown thinly 
in drills about 8 in. apart, and the ground for the main crop 
should be prepared and made ready for planting by the first 
or second week in September. Many cultivators usually plant 
Cabbages after the Onion crop ; I have done so for years, and 
the only labour necessary is to hoe the ground up deeply, 
draw drills 2 in. or 3 in. deep and 20 in. apart, and plant in the 
drills 18 in. apart. This plan answers well where the ground 
has been deeply worked and made very rich for the Onion 
crop, but must not, of course, be taken as applicable to every 
situation and under all circumstances. In a country like ours 
where the geological conditions are so varied no rule can safely 
be laid down for the guidance of all alike. The small plants that 
are left in the seed-bed may be pricked out thickly in some 
vacant comer till spring ; they will come in useful to fill up 
vacancies and to make another small plantation for succession 
to those planted in autumn. If it be considered desirable, 
another sowing may be made in March or April to plant out 
in any spare land for autumn use, but, unless the demand for 
Cabbages be considerable, this mil hardly be necessary, as if 
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the stems from which the early Oabbage have been cut be 
allowed to remain, and the leaves carefully trimmed o£F, each 
stem will produce three or four small hearts quite eaual to 
those planted late in spring in quality though not quite so large ; 
in fact, the second crop on good land is superior to the first. 
The old stems should be cleared off in time to have the land 
ridged up roughly in winter for Potatoes the following season, 
as that crop will be found a very good rotation, and as other 
crops of Greens will be read^ by that time, the Cabbages may 
be aispensed with. Three ot the best kind for garden culture 
are Atkins's Matchless, Wheeler's Cocoa-nut, and Enfield 
Market. 

Savoy Oabbage. 

Whore bulk rather than quality is the object sousht, sow 
Drumhead earl^ in March, and plant out in June in drills, 2 ft. 
apart, and 20 m. in the rows. But for garden culture, where 
delicacyof fiavonr is appreciated, plant the smaller kinds, such 
as the Dwarf Ulm, Marcellan, and King Koffee. The latter 
is a delicious vegetable, very tender, and less coarse in texture 
than the larger kinds ; although small, it may be planted so 
much closer together, that after all it will be found to be a 
profitable crop. Sow in March, April, or May, according to 
the time the crop may be required ; and it is a really good 
plan to sow a few seeds in each month ; and put out a few 
plants at intervals in any convenient spot, from May to 
August. Planted in rows, 1 ft. apart, and 9 in. in the rows, 
will be ample space between. 

Bed or Purple Oabbage. 

This vegetable, so desirable for pickling, may be sown at 
the same time and treated in the same way. They may also 
be sown in March, and if planted out on good land, when large 
enough, they will produce firm, late hearts, not quite so large 
as the produce of those sown in the autumn, but they will 
keep longer, and may perhaps be more useful for home use. 

Brussels Sprouts. 

I have often thought that if small cultivators knew and 
appreciated the value of Brussels Sprouts as a winter vege- 
table, it would receive more attention at their hands than at 
the present time. There is no ^insaying the statement that 
cottagers, as a rule, do not cultivate vegetables to so ^eat an 
extent as lies within their power. Happiness is in some 
measure dependent upon health, and health is largely infla- 
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enced by the nature and variety o£ tlie food snpply. I most 
willingly admit that Potatoes, according to our present tastes, 
are weU-nigh indispensable, but that does not furnish a 
sufficient reason for our remaining satisfied vrith them only, 
when other vegetables that are nutritious and easy of cultiva- 
tion may be hi3 in abundance without much trouble or outlay. 
Brussels Sprouts are both hardy and prolific, the severest 
winter usually leaving them unscathed ; and by sowing two or 
three times at short intervals, a successional supply of this 
delicious, compact vegetable may be obtained in plenty, from 
October to March ; while the old stems will afterwards produce 
several dishes of tender young greens. Sow a pinch of seed 
early in March, and again about the end of April. Li cold, 
late situations, this and several other winter Greens may be 
advantageously sown thinly in September, left in the seed-bed 
during the winter, pricked off early in spring, and put out 
finally early in May. This treatment insures an early start, 
and consequentljr a long time for growth; and where an 
autumn supply is desired, it will oe found a very good 
plan to adopt, but though it involves more labour, and the 
crop occupies the land for a longer time, yet a fuller develop- 
ment of the plants and a better and earlier crop are thereby 
secured. In many cases an early crop is not required, there- 
fore the March sowing would be early enough, with the April 
sowing to follow on after Ohristmas and lengthen out the 
supply. Although they will make a good return under any 
reasonable conditions, yet deep, somewhat strong land suits 
them best. They may be planted immediately after the early 
Potatoes, if the land be in fair condition, without much pre- 
paration, and again a later crop in July wherever land may be 
vacant. Those plants that are put out early will require 
rather more space than the later crop — 2 ft. apart each way 
will not be too much for the former if the land be in good 
heart ; whUst for the late crop, 20 in. between the rows and 
18 in. between the plants in the rows will suffice. There is a 
considerable variation in this vegetable, therefore it is im- 
portant to have seeds only from a reliable source, whether 
miported or home-grown, I think, matters but little if the 
stock have been selected with care. 

Borecole, or Kale. 
The dwarf Green Curled and the Cottager's are the best 
varieties for small gardens, and they require the same treat* 
ment as Brussels Sprouts. 
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Brooooll. 

There is vast confnsion among the different varieties (so 
called) o{ this vegetable, but the five following sorts, if obtained 
true to name, may be relied upon to furnish a supply from 
November to May, subject, of course, in some respect to the 
weather : — ^Veitch's Autumn Self -protecting. Snow's Winter, 
Early Penzance, Cooling's Matchless, and Oattell's Eclipse. 
Sow in March and again towards the end of April, in well- 
prepared land, in drills 8 in. or 9 in. apart, and 1 in. deep. 
When the plants are large enough to handle, prick out some 
of them, if they stand at all thick, on to any vacant piece of 
ground, 8 in. or 4 in. apart ; many plants acquire a weakly 
constitution through remaining too long in thick seed-beds. 
Commence planting them out finally in May, the largest first, 
and follow it up as opportunities occur and land becomes 
vacant until the end of July ; a better succession will often be 
obtained this way than if all were planted at once or twice 
with an interval of several weeks between. As regards the 
preparation of the ground, the first point to ascertain is the 
character of the soil, in order that the best course of treatment 
may be adopted. One cultivator will plant his Broccoli in 
the hardest ground, and, if need be, make the holes with a 
crowbar; whilst another will always manure and dig his 
land before planting. Such differences of opinion may appear 
at first sight irreconcilable, but it is entirely a question of soil 
and situation. Some years ago when I had to deal with a 
light, hungry soil, I used to dig out holes 18 in. deep, put a 
good forkful of manure in the bottom of each hole, return the 
soil previously dug out, press it down with my foot, and plant 
just over the manure — and I found that the Broccoli succeeded 
very well under this method ; but here I never dig or manure 
for 'Broccoli, for the simple reason that I find 1 can obtain 
better heads without, oesides securing the well-matured 
growth that invariably follows the planting of this vegetable in 
a firm soil, and enables them to pass uninjured through a 
severer winter than if some pains had been taken to cultivate 
and manure the land just previous to planting; at the 
same time, it must be borne in mind it is only on land 
that has been at other times well manured and deeply 
worked that this result can be obtained. To plant with a 
crowbar on poor and unworked land would probablv be a 
failure, unless liquid manure could be freely given. In shallow, 
hungry soils manure and dig just previous to planting the 
crop, but on a deep, unctuous loam that has been long under 
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cultivation hoe np the surface deeply, draw drills 3 ft. apart, 
and plant 2 ft. between in the rows. The same difference of 
opinion exists generally amongst cultivators as to the best 
mode of preserving the plants through a severe winter. One 
recommends the heeling in of the plsmts with their heads to 
the north in November, as by so domg, although your Broccoli 
will, perhaps, not be so large, you will at least save some; 
whilst the advice of another is to leave the plants as they are, 
but protect the stems. In my opinion, under certain circum- 
stances, both plans may be successfully followed. In adhesive 
land, when even if well drained it is always damp in winter, I 
should not lay them down, but, on the contrary, I should raise 
ridges of soil round their stems, and when frost sets in, if un- 
accompanied by snow, cover the plants with a few eversreen 
branches or dry fronds of Bracken. Since I have adopted this 
mode of treatment I have seldom lost any. On lighter, drier 
land the plants may be heeled in with advantage, which latter 
operation is performed in this way : — Begin at the north end 
of the first row; open a hole by taking out two or three 
spadesful of soil on the north side of the end plant, then pass 
to the south side of it, press the spade into the ground 8 in. or 
9 in. from the stem, and turn the plant over on to its side, and 
the ball will slide into the hole previously made. The soil 
taken from the north side of the next plant may be laid over 
the stem of the first one, and so on all through the bed. I 
wish to draw special attention to Yeitch's Autumn Self -pro- 
tecting Broccoli, as it should be found in every garden where 
autumn vegetables are in request. If sown in March and 
planted out in June, it will produce fine white heads in No- 
vember and December ; and as the leaves lie so closely over 
the hearts, a few degrees of frost will not affect them. It will 
be found a very good companion to the Autumn Giant Cauli- 
flower. 

Spinach. 

A small bed of autumn-sown Spinach will supply a quantity 
of dishes throughout the spring, at a time when a change of 
vegetables becomes desirable. Sow the prickly-seeded variety 
the last week in August, or in early situations the first week 
in September ; the earlier it is sown the sooner will it run to 
seed the following season. As regards the preparation of the 
land the same remarks will apply to a great extent to Spinach 
as I have recommended for Broccoli. I generally sow Spinach 
after early Potatoes, without any special preparation beyond 
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raking the Rurface OTenlv and smoothly. Sow the seeds thinly 
in drills 1^ in. deep and 1 ft. apart, and thin out the young 
plants to 4 in. apart ; the surface of coarse must be often 
stirred with the hoe to maintain the soil in a healthy conditiou, 
but I need scarcely mention that this should never b^ done 
when the land is wet. In gathering the produce for a certain 

geriod pick off the largest leaves only, but when the pl&nts 
egin to run in spring the best plan is to out ofE the whole 
tops of the plants down to within 1 in. or 2 in. of the ground ; 
a new growth will then take its place, that may, when suffi- 
ciently large, be served in the same way, until finally the roots 
are exhausted, when of course the remains should be cleared 
o£E and the land well manured and cultivated for the succeeding 
crop. It is the natural tendency of every plant in spring and 
early summer to throw up flowers and produce seed, but it is 
far better to divert the strength of all culinary plants that are 
esteemed for their leaves only into the production of young 
succulent growth, especially as this not only tends to increase 
the bulk but also extends the season of bearing of the crop. 
Summer Spinach is in a general way not a profitable crop for 
a small garden. Where it is desired, however, it may be used 
as a catch crop between rows of Peas, but unless the soil is 
deep and moist, Spinach in summer will bolt almost as soon as 
it is fit for use. In special cases where a succession of Spinach 
is required through the summer the New Zealand Spinach 
will be found to give satisfaction. Select a warm site and 
prepare hills as for Bidge Cucumbers ; plant half-a-dozen seeds 
m April round the top of each hill, and if all of them grow 
thin out to three, of course leaving the strongest. This 
Spinach is commonly sown in heat in small pots and planted 
out in May, but it will grow just as well out-of-doors, only it 
does not come into use quite so early. Hundreds of young 
plants generally come up in the beds where it grew the pre* 
vious year, but they will not transplant well on account of the 
paucity and length of their roots. New Zealand Spinach 
will continue bearing till the frost cuts it o£E in October. 

Celery. 

The Sandringham Incomparable White is the best Oelery 
for early use, and, in fact, altogether the best White Celery for 
small gardens. It is very dwarf and robust in habit, and if 
planted in single rows, they may be placed nearer to each 
other than those devoted to the growth of the taller sorts. If 
there be a framoi some effort should be made to start a gentle 
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hotbed early in March, as so much can be effected with only 
a few leaves and litter thrown together to cause a gentle heat. 
Where this convenience is at hand, sow a few seeds for the 
early crop in a pan or box. The soil should be rich and light, 
and pressed down firmly, the surface made level, the'seeds sown 
thinly, and covered lightly with fine, light soil, and the soil 
kept in an equable state as to moisture. When the plants come 
up they will be frequently very thick ; in such cases thin out 
the weakest-looking to give the remainder a little more space 
till they are of sufficient size to handle, which will be when 
they have made three leaves ; they should then be pricked ofiE 
3 in. apart into boxes, or, better still, if possible, prick them 
lute small pots filled full of warm, light, rich soil, one plant in 
the centre of each pot, and place the pots in the frame in a 
light, warm position, taking care that they do not suffer from 
drought till they are finally hardened off and planted out. If 
there be only a hand-light, a hole might be dug in the ground 
in a sunny comer, filled with fresh manure, covered with 6 in. 
of light soil, in which a pinch of seed should be sown, and 
covered with a hand-light. This treatment will give a much 
earlier start than if the open-air* seed-bed be altogether 
depended upon. In the latter case the first week in April will 
be sufficiently early, and, with the White, a few seeds of 
Leicester, or some good Bed kind, should be sown for late use. « 
The seeds usually grow freely enough if the beds be kept moist, 
and the weakly plants must be thinned out early, as it is bad 
policy to leave them to draw each other up weakly. Select an 
open site with a good hard bottom for the nursery bed ; place 
on it 4 in. of the richest material that can be procured, but at 
the same time there must be no rank manure mixed with it — 
old, thoroughly decayed vegetable matter, with a little charred 
or burnt material mixed with it, will answer admirably for 
the purpose : press it down moderately firm, and prick out 
the young plants 4 in. apart. If the weather be very bright 
they must be shaded for a few days till they get established, 
and they will at all times require plenty of water. Should 
a few plants have been started m boxes or pots in the 
frame for an early crop, they will be fit te go out in M^y, 
and on no account must they be allowed to be starved or 
checked for want of water ; and in some cases it may be advis- 
able to pot them into 48-sized pots, if there be the least fear of 
their becoming pot-bound before the trenches are ready; but the 
kind I have named (the Sandringham) is not nearly so liable 
to bolt as the other varieties I have grown in this way. To 
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obtain very late Oelerv for sonps, bow a pinch of seed of a good 
keepinff sort (the Salnam Prize, for instance) about the end of 
May. J^ot only Celery, but all biennial plants are less inclined 
bo flower when sown late. The late-sown plants will require 
the same attention in thinning and pricking out into nur- 
sery beds as those raised earlier. Celery is usually grown in 
trenches for the double purpose of supplying it easily and 
abundantly with water, ana for the facility this mode of 
planting gives for earthing up. The trenches may vary 
crom 6 m. to 15 in. in depth, according to the season of the 
year and the nature of the soil, and from 1 ft. to 8 ft. or 
more wide, according to the number of rows planted in each 
trench. In light, dry land there is sometimes an advantage 
in planting two or more rows in a trench, of course making 
the trench of a corresponding width, but in damp, heavy 
land single rows keep better, because in winter the surplus 
water drains freely away. Bank manure should never be used 
in Celerv trenches, for not onlv does it tend to spoil the 
flavour, but it acts prejudicially in other ways; therefore, 
whatever the kind of manure employed, it must be thorougblv 
decomposed. A good thickness of old hotbed manure will 
be found to affora good nutriment to the plants, and to this 
may be added, if the increase in bulk be desired, any refuse 
vegetable matter that has gone through a regular process of 
fermentation and decay. The trenches may be prepared an^ 
time when the land is vacant (the earlier the better), as it 
frequently happens that a crop of Lettuce or Cauliflowers 
may be taken from the spaces between the rows of Celery 
before the earth in which such crop may be grown is required 
to blanch the Celery. If the planting be done during dry 
weather, water the trenches well early in the morning and put 
out the Celery in the evening following. They must be care- 
fully lifted from the nursery-bed with all their roots intact. 
This can easily be done by running a steel fork in a horizontal 
position under them to loosen them and partially raise them 
up, when they may be carefully separated with tne hands, all 
small offsets being removed at the same time with a sharp 
knife. Plant them 9 in. or 10 in. apart and about 2 in. deeper 
than they were formerlv, finishing off with a good soaking of 
pond or river water, llie early-sown plants will be ready to 
go out in May, and the main crop towards the end of June» 
whilst the last sown crop, to come in for late spring use, will 
be put out early in September. This latter crop will, of course, 
never attain the same development as those previously planted ; 
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and its object is to bridge over the season (more especially for 
flavouring and cooking purposes) till the early crop of the 
following season is ready. Some difference of opinion exists 
as to the best mode of earthing up Celery and tie time such 
operation should be performed. I consider a mulching of 
decayed manure very beneficial shortly after planting, and a 
frequent use of the Dutch hoe to loosen the soil. Of course 
each time the hoe is used a little loose earth may find its Way 
round the plants, but beyond this I do not recommend earthing 
up till within six weeks of the time the early crop may be. 
required, or, in the case of the main crop, till it is nearly full 
grown, then earthing it up at one operation ; and this should 
be done when the soil is in a workable condition. It is pretty 
generally known that exposure to severe frost will spoil Celery^ 
therefore it will be necessary to provide some protection— the 
lighter and drier the better. During the growing season house 
sewage or liquid manure of any kind (not too strong) may be 
freely applied, and soot may be occasionally scattered along 
the rows with beneficial results both as a stimulant and as a 
preventive against the attacks of insects. 

Salads. 

An effort is seldom made by the occupiers of small gardens 
to supply anything like a succession of the materials used for 
salad making, and yet there are often patches of bare ground 
sufficient in many gardens, if made the most of, to do this 
without much expense or trouble. A cottage gardener cannot 
afEord to have any headlands round his small patches of vege- 
table or fruit ground. Mustard and Cress, Badishes, Lamb's 
Lettuce, and even Lettuces, may be grown in the margins and 
corners, or be taken as a stolen crop, so to speak, in the early 
growth of others that require more time, without doing any 
injury. All this of course implies the possession on the part 
of the cultivator of that thought and perseverance that 
prompts him to leave the beaten track and strike out an 
independent path for himself, and there is as much need for 
this in cottage gardening as in other things. The cultivator 
who thinks is hardly ever satisfied with things as they are, and 
there is nothing so perfect that may not be improved. There 
is no royal road to the possession of any kind of knowledge, 
especially practical knowledge ; that at least must be acquired 
by steady persistent efEort, by cultivating that faculty of 
" trying a^dn " when things do not turn out exactly as we 
wish— that always ultimately leads to success. 
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liOttUOeB. 

To commence at the beginning of the season, sow a few 
seeds in Febmary of the Tom Thumb, or any of the small, 
quick-growing Cabbage Lettuces — the early Paris Market is an 
excellent kind-— in a pot in a warm, sunny window if there be 
no hand-light or frame; place a handful of rubble in the bottom 
for drainage, fill up to within ^ in. of the top with light, rich 
soil, make firm, sow the seeds thinly, and scatter sufficient fine, 
light soil over to just cover the seeds, then press tho surface 
down with the bottom of another pot or something similar. 
If the soil be just kept moist, the seeds will soon vegetate, when 
the plants may be hardened off, and be planted out 8 in. apart 
in any warm corner. A pinch of White or Green Oos may be 
sown at the same time and be treated in the same way, only 
when planted out give each a square foot of space. Unless 
there are means of disposing of a portion of the produco, a very 
small pinch of seeds at each sowing will be ample. Little and 
often should be the rule. At the same time that the seeds are 
sown in the sunny window just a pinch should be sown in 
some warm corner in the open air : these will form a good 
succession to the plants raised in the window, and from 
this time to the middle or end of July sow a few seeds at 
intervals of every three weeks or so. The June-sown plants, 
if it can be managed, should be sown thinly, without trans- 
planting, on some cool, partially-shaded border, for in hot 
weather both Lettuces and Cauliflowers, if transplanted, are 
more liable to bolt prematurely than if undisturbed. The 
Bath or Brown Cos should be the kind principally sown in 
July and August for autumn and winter use, as it is hardier 
and better able to resist cold weather than other kinds. A 
few seeds may also be sown about the 1st of September to 
stand in the seed-beds all winter to put out in spring. Small 
plants generally go through a severe season better than larger 
ones, but in very severe weather it is easy to lay a few 
fronds of Bracken over them when there is a sharp frost unac- 
companied by snow, but when the ground is covered with 
enow, no other protection is necessary, as that is Nature's own 
covering, and, unlike all others, it protects without blanching 
or weakening. Although I recommend frequent sowings to 
be made, it does not folk)w that large quantities of seeds need 
be purchased. Probably in many, if not most gardens the same 
quantity of seeds now used, if divided into six or eight portions 
and sown at intervals through the season, instead of being all 
sown at once or at the most twice, would suffice to Kive a 
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moderate snccession. Of course some pains must be taken to 
place the seeds in a suitable position to germinate, and although 
Lettuce will produce a very useful crop under very moderate 
cultivation, yet to grow a first-class crop it requires as much 
skill and attention as it does to produce a prize dish of Fota* 
toes or Cauliflowers. Mulching in dry, hot weather will well 
repay the trouble. Liquid manure, where it can be obtained, 
will insure a quick, crisp growth; and, where neither are avail- 
able, a frequent stirring of the surface an inch or so in depth 
will be of great service. All Cos Lettuces are improved by 
being tied up to blanch a few days before they are used, as are 
also some of the large, loose-growing Cabbage Lettuces. The 
Brown Cos from the July and August sowings for autumn and 
winter use should be plfuited out on a warm, dry site, and if 
covered up with dry leaves or Fern when nearly fully grown, 
and the plants themselves are dry, they will keep in good con- 
dition a long time, and will become white, crisp, and delicate. 

Endive. 

This is rarely grown in small gardens, but it forms a very 
desirable addition to the salad bowl in autumn and winter, 
especially if Lettuces be scarce or inferior. Sow towards the 
end of. June (if sown early the plants are ve^ likely to bolt 
before they are large enough for use) in drills 1 ft. apart, and 
when large enough thin out to 10 in. or 12 in. apart in the 
rows ; the thinning may be planted elsewhere the same dis- 
tances asunder. Sow again in July, and transplant the prin- 
cipal part in some open, well-exposed situation ; the remainder 
should be planted in some well-drained, raised border. A few 
more may be sown in August if some shelter, such as a frame, 
can be found for them in winter. There are various ways of 
blanching them, viz., by laying boards or slates over the plants 
when they are full grown and quite dry ; tying them up and 
placing inverted flower-pots over them, with pieces of slate 
over the holes at the tops to exclude light ; covering them with 
dry leaves or coal-ashes ; or taking them up with balls of earth 
and storing them in a dark cellar — placing them, in fact, in 
any position not too damp to induce decay, and from which light 
can be excluded. Of course only a few should be blanched at 
a time, as this hastens decay, and they should not be blanched 
till they nearly fully grown. In other respects Endive requires 
much the same treatment as Lettuces. There are several 
varieties, but the Green Curled is the most usefid. 
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Badishes. 

Sow the Salmon Short-top or Wood's Frame on a warm rich 
border early in February, and cover with clean long straw or 
mats. As soon as the seeds come up the coverings should be 
taken off every fine day, and replaced at night until the plants 
are gradually inured to the weather. From March to Sep- 
tember sow the French Breakfast — an Olive-shaped kind — at 
intervals of a fortnight or three weeks. The early and late 
sowings may be made on a warm border of light, rich soil. In 
very not weather sow in a north or shady aspect, at other 
times sow in any open position. Quick growth is essential to 
mild flavour ; therefore abundant watering in dry weather will 
be found serviceable. 

Bampion. 

This is scarcely known in small gardens, and I just mention 
it here as it proves a desirable addition to winter salads. Sow 
in May, in a partially shaded position, such as the west side of 
a wall or hedge where the soil is light and rich. The ground 
should be well prepared, made firm, and the surface smooth 
and level. The fine dust-like seeds must be thinly and evenly 
sown over the bed, which might be about 8 ft. long and 4 ft. 
wide, and the least possible covering of fine soil will be suffi- 
cient. The young plants when large enough should be 
thinned out to 3 in. apart, and the thinnings transplanted if 
required, taking care to insert the roots straight down. They 
will come into use in autumn, and will continue in season 
during the winter and early spring months. The white roots 
may be eaten like Radishes, or both roots and leaves cut up 
witn other ingredients for salad. 

Com Salad or Ijamb's Ijettuoe. 

This grows well without much trouble in almost any soiL 
Sow in February or March for the first crop in drills 6 in. 
apart, and thin out to 4 in. asunder. They are best used when 
quite young. Sow again in May, June, and August under similar 
conditions. In gathering the winter crop only the outer leaves 
should be used, leaving the roots for further production, but 
in summer the whole plant may be cut up when young. 

Mustard and CresB. 

The culture of these is generally so well understood that- 
little need be said respecting it. Sow thickly in drills from. 

I 
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February to September as often as may be necessary to keep • 
np the required supply. In hot weather sow in a shady posi- 
tion and keep moist by laying Bhubarb leaves over the drills 
until the seeds germinate. In winter they may be forced in any 
light position where the requisite temperature can be secured!. 
In a warm kitchen or room a constant supply might be kept 
up without much trouble. 

Herbs. 

No garden, however small, can be said to be complete without 
its bed of Herbs, which are indispensable for flavouring pur- 
poses. With the exception of Parsley, Herbs are best grouped 
together in small patches in proportion to the demand, but yet 
at the same time each patch should be kept distinct. To keep 
chem in strong, vigorous condition, they snould be renewed by 
division, and in a few cases by seeds or cuttings about 
every two or three years. Some kinds, if they stand too long 
on one piece of ground, lose their vigour, and the winter, if 
severe, nas more effect upon old plants than young ones, and 
may sometimes, by killing them off, occasion a scarcitv ; but 
where the plantations are frequently renewed this selaom or 
never occurs. Herbs are not at all particular as to soil or aspect, 
but one or two kinds, such as Tarragon, should not bo planted 
in wet, cold soil if it can be avoided. From March to the 
end of May is a very suitable time for putting in cuttings, 
sowing seeds, or dividing the roots, and if called upon to 
speak more exactly, I should say get all such done in April 
if possible. The cuttings or slips — as they will succeed 
well if slipped off with a heel — may be planted with a dibble, 
and of course should be planted firmly. In planting cuttings 
at all times and in all places the length of the cutting should 
be considered, and the hole only made deep enough for the 
base of the cutting to rest on the bottom. Inexperienced 
planters often unthinkingly practise what is termed " hanging " 
when planting either plants or cuttings with a dibble ; that is, 
they make the holes deeper than the length of stem, and, con- 
sequently, the roots of the plant or the base of the cutting, as 
the case may be, hang suspended in the hole, and cannot 
obtain a sufficient grasp of the soil to become quickly esta- 
blished, and often perish in consequence. Of the Herbs that 
are commonly used for flavouring purposes, and which are 
indispensable, are Thyme (two varieties. Common and Lemon), 
which may be inoreased either by seeds or cuttings or division 
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of the vootB ; Sage (Green and Bed), wbioh may be propagated 
by seeds and cuttings. Of Mint, several Tarieties are ^own, 
but the Spear-mint is most useful, and is increased by division 
and by cuttings with a bit of root attached in spring or early 
eummer ; it will grow in any position, but improves by being 
transplanted occasionally. Fennel may be increased by 
eeeds and division of the roots, and Winter Marjoram 
mostly by division. The following also are not unfre- 
quently found in gardens, and are often used to make 
cooling drinks and for medicinal purposes, viz., Bue, Hore- 
hound, Hyssop, Lavender, Balm, Wormwood, and Bosemary, all 
of which may be increased by cuttings and seeds. Camomile is 
best propagated by division of the roots, and it should be fre- 
quently transplanted in firm land. Amongst Herbs that are 
highly esteemed for flavouring purposes in large establish- 
ments, and that are usually raised from seeds in spring — ^fre- 
ouently assisted by artificial heat — may be mentionea Basil 
(Bush and Sweet), summer Savory, and Sweet Marjoram. They 
should be sown, if no hotbed be at hand, the first week in May 
in light, rich soil in a warm, sunny place, be shaded and kept 
moist, and the young plants thinned out to 4 in. or 6 in. apart. 
If a small space in a frame or hotbed can be spared, sow a few 
seeds in a pot or pan early in April, harden the young plants 
o£P, and plant them out in Mav : by this means the plant will 
gain an early start. Chervil may be sown thinly in March, 
again in Mav, and again in August. All Herbs that require 
to be dried for winter use should be cut just as they are com- 
ing into flower, and when quite dry, they should be tied in 
small bunches, and hung up in some open, airjr building or 
shed, and when thorough^ oried preserved in wide-mouthed 
bottles or jars and kept close. Basil and Summer Savory are 
tender, and should be cut and dried before frost is expected. 
When Herbs are dried in the sun they dry too rapidly, and lose 
some of their strength. 

Parsley. 

Parsley should be sown about the end of February or the 
beginning of March on well-pulverized land in drills 1 in. deep 
ana 1 ft. apart. It may either form an edging to another crop 
or occupy a bed or patch by itself. When large enough, thin 
out the plants to 4 in. apart, planting the thinnings elsewhere 
if necessary. Another smail sowing should be made about 
the beginnmg of July, and be thinned out and treated the 
same as the early-sown lot. Some may think that in small 

X 2 
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gardens this late sowing; is unnecessary. All I can say is, if I 
were compelled to depend npon one sowing only, I should sow at 
midsummer in preference to early in spring, and for this reason : 
Parsley sown early, and required to be gathered of a moderate 
size, becomes pretty well exhausted by the following spring, 
and hardly any precaution will prevent it rushing into flower 
before the new crop may be considered fit for gathering. 
But the crop from a midsummer or July sowing comes in at a 
season when everything is full of growth, and has a chance to 
get thoroughly established, and this is one advantage in favour 
of the permanency of the plant. Another and the main reason 
that may be advanced in favour of this time for sowing is, the 
plants have not the same tendency to flower and seed the 
following season. In fact, some plants do not seem disposed 
to flower, and even those that do, if the flower-stems be cut or 
pinched off before they make much progress, after a weak 
effort or two they give up the attempt to produce flower-stems 
and produce foliage instead in abundance. Any one who has 
hitherto depended upon the early spring sowing, and has found 
a difficulty m making the two crops meet, should try this plan. 
Strictly speaking. Parsley is a biennial, and, like other bien- 
nials, if sown after midsummer its season of flowering will be 
proportionately late ; and many plants will miss flowering 
altogether till the following year, and this is a great advantage 
when plants are grown for their foliage alone. Some means 
of sheltering the crop should bo devised and prepared before 
bad weather sets in. Straw hurdles or forked sticks may be 
placed round the bed on which other pieces are placed, when 
the whole may be lightly covered with Fern or diy straw. 

The Turf-pit. 

This is a most desirable structure for cultivators on a small 
scale to possess, and its erection need not involve a very 
extravagant outlay ; in fact, I have known cottage gardeners 
who have done all the carpenter's work themselves during their 
spare time, while any one of course can glaze a frame (as glass 
can be had of any size) and paint the lights when put together. 
Those living near a large town can generally purchase 
machine-prepared sash-bars, rails, <&c., at a cheap rate, and it 
will not require a great amount of skill and ingenuity to saw 
them into lengths and put them together. Those who have 
means and are ambitious, may construct their pit walls with 
bricks, but during the last few years brickwork has advanced 
considerably in price, and there are after considerations that 
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ebonld be borne in mind, even bv those wbo can afford the 
extra cost. In the first place, a brick pit is not so useful for 
the purpose of wintering half-hardy plants as a turf-pit; a 
severe frost will penetrate through a 9-in. wall, but 1 have 
never known the same thinff to happen with a turf or earth- 
built wall; and, in the second place, if a tenant had to leave his 
garden or premises, and could not arrauffe with the incomer, 
he could remove everything of anj value, level down walls, and 
the place would be restored to its original condition ; but 
brickwork, unless under a special agreement, becomes the 
property of the landlord : altogether, to a man of limited 
means, a turf -pit would be far cheaper and more useful than 
a brick-built one. The first thing to be done is to decide upon 
the size, and then make arrangements for making the lisnts, 
which should be of good 2 in. red deal, and the glass should not 
be of less weight than 21 oz. to the foot, which will be much 
warmer, and cheaper, too, in the long run, than thin, light, inferior 
glass ; these, however, are details which every one is com- 
petent to decide for himself, as also the size so far as regards 
length, but it should not be too wide, or the lights will be 
cumbersome to move; the extreme width (inside measure) 
should not exceed 6 ft., and perhaps in many cases 5 ft. 
will be considered sufficient. If the pit be erected on a 
dry site so as to permit of its being sunk from 6 in. to 12 
in. in tbe ground, the earth taken out perhaps may be used in 
constructing walls if stiff enough to nold together, as there 
are comparativolv few cottagers who could obtain turves with 
which to build the walls ; and neither are they necessary, for 
earth walls, from containing no fibre or perishable materials, 
are more permanent than turf. If the earth bo sufficiently 
adhesive to stand when cut to a straight face, which will be 
necessary for the inside of the pit, to avoid loss of space the 
ontsides had better be cut sloping to throw ofiE wet and to per- 
mit of the banks being turfed over, or a thin coat of asphalte 
may be used instead if preferred. A good coat of limewasb, 
in which a portion of rough sand has been mixed to thicken it, 
will give the inside a neat, clean appearance, and at the same 
time tend to keep the earth from crumbling down. The usual 
arrangement in buildings of this kind is to have the back 
wall double the height of the front, as this gives a good fall to 
carry ofiE the water — always an important oonsideration in 
winter in unheated structures, and this of course must be 
thought of when making the lights so as to have them of suffi- 
cient length. 
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On ft Veiy sandy soil, where the walls cannot well be 
moulded into shape so as to stand alone without inside sup- 
Dort, it will be better to line them with builders' slates, which 
wiQ give the pit a thoroughly strong and neat appearance. 
Ijaroh poles about 5 in. or 6 in. in diameter sawn into suitable 
lenirthswill make capital supports for the framework, and 
these of course shoiUd be let into the ground from 15 in. to IB 
in. and have the sdl rammed firmly round them. They should 
be placed 4 ft. apart, so that each pair of posts back and front 
comes under each rafter; the tops of the posts, when firmly 
fixed should be just the height that the walls are intended 
to be'. I have built pits without these posts with the wall- 
plates simply resting on the earth-walls, but the posts do not 
add much to the cost, and when the wall-plates are nailed to 
the tops of the posts, the whole framework is strong and 
immovable* as if built in brickwork. The posts should stand 
just flush with the inside, and if it be intended to line the 
walls with slates to keep the earth from crumbling down, it 
will be necessary to nail a stout lath to the posts along the 
bottom, and another along the top of the slates to take the 
bearing on the inside ; and this should be done first, and then 
the earth-walls can be built firmly against the slates outside. If 
the back wall be more than one slate high, an extra row of latha 
will be required. The thickness oi the walls may in some 
measure correspond with their height, and should start with a 
base considerably broader than their top is intended to be,, 
which will admit of the outside being rounded off and covered 
with turf. Such a pit will not be unsightly anywhere ; and, 
although in my anxiety to make myself understood, I have 
been somewhat prolix, yet the actual work of building after 
the lights are made is trifling. When the pit is finished,, 
put in the bottom a layer of broken stones, and 2 in. of 
cinder ashes over them, for the double purpose of keeping 
out the worms and for drainage. The uses to which a pit 
of this kind, in the hands of enthusiastic, persevering men, 
can be put are so numerous, they can only be just glanced 
at here. Almost all half-hardy plants, witn careful manage- 
ment to guard against damp settling on them, may be 
successfully wintered in such a pit, by having warm coverings 
for the lights during frosty weather. In February it might 
be filled with fermenting materials and converted into a hot- 
bed ; or, if long enough, a division of rough boards could be 
made across the centre, and one-half filled with fermenting 
matter, and the other remain as a cool pit for hardening oft 
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plants before being placed in the open air. Stable litter, leaves, 
tan, sawdust, or spent Hops from a brewery, each and all may 
be usefully employed in hotbed making in spring. But 
where the supply is very limited, it will be better to defer the 
commencement of propagating and seed-sowing till the middle 
of March, as then the sun will have more power, and wUl 
greatly facilitate the task of keeping the bottom-heat steady. 
With a pit of this kind 3 ft. deep at back and 18 in. in front, 
if filled up to within 6 in. or 8 in. of the glass with a mixture 
of the materials I have named ; or the bottom may be filled in 
with stable manure with 8 in. or 10 in. of sawdast or any 
similar material, on the tops in which the pots can be plunged. 
If the stable manure be fresh, it will do no harm, as the depth 
will not be great and the sawdust will absorb and keep down 
any destructive gases that may be evolved by fermentation. 
Of course, as a rule, if large heaps of those substances be used 
for hotbeds they should first unaergo some preliminary mixing 
and turning to sweeten and drive off some of the rankness, 
otherwise much mischief may be done. Even Hops, if used in 
a large bulk and fresh from the brewery, shoula be applied 
with caution. » 

On the other hand, when a considerable proportion of 
leaves or sawdust can be procured and mixed with the more 
heating substances, the strong heat from the latter will be 
neutralized and rendered beneficial without much previous 
trouble. With a hotbed of this kind ready for use about the 
middle of March, all kinds of seeds that require a little warmth 
to start them may be sown in pots and plunged in the sawdust 
close to the glass. A pinch of Celery may he sown and grown 
on for early work, or a few Cauliflower seeds, if there be any 
scarcity of early plants ; Tomatoes, also, and a few Cucumber 
seeds of the Telegraph, or some other good kind, should be 
forwarded for the purpose of planting in the pit when the 
propagating is pretty well over. All the preparation necessary 
would be to turn the heating material over, shake it up, mix it 
well together, put a barrowf ul of good turfy loam into the middle 
of each light, and when the warmth of the bed has penetrated 
it, the Cucumber plants should be turned out, one or two in 
the centre of each light. Cucumbers would succeed well in 
such a pit all the summer, and if well looked after, and near a 
market, they would go a long way towards paying for the pit. 
After the Cucumbers were over in autumn, the pit could ac^in 
be filled with plants requiring protection, eitner vegetables 
(such as Caulinowers or Lettuces) or flowering plants that 
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might affcervrards be useful in brighteDing up the windowR 
and rooms of the cottage. And whilst briefly noticing this 
phase of the subject, what a wide and interesting fleld here 
lies open to the possessor of such an adjunct to his garden ; 
by means of it how many beautiful annuals might be started 
in spring either for window or flower-border decoration ! Or, 
if considered only from a utilitarian point of view, what a good 
use might be made of such a structure for bringing forward 
Bhubarb, Seakale, early Potatoes, Early Horn Carrots, Ba- 
dishes. Lettuces, and small salads in early spring ! Though 
all this and much more may be done with only a turf-pit, with 
the half of it furnishing a hotbed during the spring months, 
yet it is not advisable, nor indeed is it likely that any one 
person would attempt so much. Let each one follow his 
own inclination in the selection of his subjects ; but he should 
only choose a small number, and grow them well. I merely men- 
tion a few among the various plants that might be grown in 
such a place to show the scope there is for individual taste, 
not with the idea that any one will attempt to do so much in 
BO limited a space. In fact, I may say the greatest evil in the 
management cj small glass structures is attempting too much 
— forgetting that plants live and breathe, and are as liable to 
contract disease from overcrowding as human beings are. 

Cucumbers. 

Under Glass. — ^I have previously alluded to these in 
my remarks on turf-pits, bat not with sufficient detail. 
Unless the resources in the way of heating materials are 
almost unlimited, the end of Febroary or early in March is 
time enough to begin ; and if only two or three plants be re- 
quired for a small frame or pit, it will be better to buy them, 
as they can usually be obtained at Is. each, and be brought 
home just at the time the bed is ready to receive them. If the 
plants have to be raised at home, a small seed-bed should be 
made early in February for raising the young plants, and the 
making of the main bed must be so timed as to be ready just 
when the young plants are fit to go out. If a hotbed and 
frame be used for their culture, the bed should be 4 ft. or 4^ ft. 
high at back, gradually sloping down to 3 ft. at front. If 
built on sloping ground it will be an advantage, as then it 
might be of equal thickness. It should also extend consider- 
ably beyond the frame on all sides — 1 ft. will not be too much 
— and there will be no occasion to put linings to it to keep up 
the heat if the bed be not put up before March. Stable manure 
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and tree leaves in something like eqnal proportions are well 
suited for hotbed-making, and if well mixed together ten days 
or a fortnight before required for use, no further preparation 
will be necessary ; but it manure fresh from the stable alone 
be used, a longer preparation will be required, in order to got 
it into a thoroughly sweet condition before the bed is made up. 
Should this operation be neglected, the bed will probably be 
60 hot that nothing can be put in it for some time with any 
chance of sucoess, and then the heat will decline suddenly, and 
the bed will recjuire to be lined with warm manure to restore 
it to the requisite temperature. In making up the bed some 
pains should be taken to apply an equal amount of pressure all 
over it, so that it may settle evenly, neither making it so solid 
as to prevent fermentation, nor yet leaving it too loose or open, 
as in that case the fermentation would be too rapid. A 
medium degree of firmness is best, and will be found to 
produce a regular steady heat for the longest period, and this 
is undoubtedly the most essential point. A small one-light 
frame, 5 ft. by 3 ft., will be quite large enough for the 
young plants, and if 6 in. or 8 in. of sawdust or Cocoa- 
nut refuse be placed inside the frame the seeds may be sown 
without loss of time. There is no better plan than sowing the 
seeds singly in small pots and stopping them when they have 
made the second rough leaf, and if the bed be not ready to 
receive them put them into 48-sized pots rather than allow 
them to become pot-bound or starved ; for checks of this kind 
are more injurious to early Cucumbers than later ones, when 
more light and sun-heat are available. When the main bed is 
ready for the plants, put one good barrowful of soil in the 
centre of each light : turfy loam slightly enriched is the best. 
It is a common error to use too rich and too light a soil, the 
consequence being the filling of the frame with weakly, lone- 
jointed growth, but with a paucity of fruit, and those few will, 
m all probability, turn yellow and refuse to swell. A very thin 
Btratum of soil is sufiicient to start with ; 6 in. in depth will 
in most cases be ample. If there be any danger of the heat 
rising too much, a layer of turves may be placed under each 
hill, and 2 in. of soil may be placed over the oed to keep down 
any noxious gases that may be evolved ; but if the bed have 
been properly made, there should be no danger to apprehend 
from this or any other source. Although, as I have previously 
stated, no great depth of soil will be required when the plants 
are put out, yet as soon as they begin to grow the white 
roots will come out on the sorface and will require sprinklings 
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of fresh, warm soil, once or twice a week to cover them 
through the growing season. Later on, when the plants are 
in full bearing and may perhaps be showing signs of exhaus- 
tion, a top-dressing of short, mellow horse-manure will be 
beneficial. Many small growers allow the shoots to grow too 
long before stopping; this is a great evil, as it fills the 
frame with a quantity of useless material, and necessi- 
tates severe pruning. There is only room in a frame for 
a limited numoer of fully developed leaves ; and if too much 
growth be encouraged it induces a weakly habit, the foliage 
becomes thin and poor, and ultimately turns yellow and decays. 
In a well-managed Cucumber frame the knife should not be 
much required ; in fact, only to cut the fruit. The finger and 
thumb will do all the necessary pruning if used in time. All 
shoots should be pinched one joint beyond the fruit ; to leave 
more only needlessly crowds the foliage. In the matter of 
ventilation, so long as the atmosphere is sufficiently charged 
with moisture. Cucumbers thrive in a close, warm place. As 
a rule, it is a safe plan to give a little air at the back, early in 
the morning on bright and warm days, gradually increasing it 
up to eleven o'clock ; and syringing with soft, tepid water 
about half-past two or three, or later according to the season 
of the year, and close the lights at the same time. Cucum- 
bers, like all other plants when out of health or in a weakly 
condition, are liable to be attacked by various insects and 
fungoid parasites, and the main object — ^viz., the healthy 
development of the plants — should be always kept in view, 
and will be secured by using fresh, sweet, healthy soil, by 
having everything in and about the frame, pit, or glass, scru- 
pulously clean, by always keeping the growtn moderately thin^ 
not allowing the frame to become choked with growth,, 
for this is a sure way of breaking down the constitution, 
of a plant, and bringing it into the condition that renders it 
liable to become a prey of insect or other pests. There is 
always a very close relationship between cause and effect. For 
instance, if red spider attack a plant, it indicates a lack of 
moisture either in the atmosphere or at the root, or perhaps 
both, and if attended to in time, by giving plenty of moisture 
and a close atmosphere for a few days, the enemy will be easily 
overcome. If the foliage be spotted with mildew, it is 
generally a sign of stagnation somewhere, either at the root 
or in the atmosphere, and whilst the necessary remedies are 
applied — in this case dusting with sulphur — ^the cause should 
be removed ; and so it is with aphides : if we could go back. 
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to first oanses, we sbonid find that tbeir presence was in manj 
cases dne to some check sustained by the plant, which had 

?erhapB at the time passed unnoticed, or baa been forgotten, 
here is another disease of a gangrenous character to which 
Oucumbers are occasionally subject that is probably due to 
deficient action or circulation of the sap in the plant somehow, 
the true nature of which is hardly yet understood. Stamping 
out ip this case appears to be the best remedy. Fumigation 
with Tobacco is the best remedy for green fly and thrips, but 
it must be done with care, for if the Tobacco be allowed to 
blaze or flare, some, if not most, of the leaves will bo scorched. 
Fumigation must only be attempted when the foliage is per- 
fectly dry. I need hardly say that mats or warm covering of 
some kind must be placed over the glass every evening till 
July, nor yet that all water in all the early stages of growth 
must be raised to the temperature of the frame before use. 
One way of managing this will be to keep a pot full in a 
corner of the frame. I have found no better Oucumher, all 
things considered, than the Telegraph, either for hotbed or 
house cultivation. 

Outdoor Oultuee. — There are various expedients that may 
be adopted by those whose means are limited to protect out- 
door Oucumbers iu their early stages, and manv handy contriv- 
ances suitable for cottagers have been designea within the last 
few years for the purpose of forwarding earljr vegetables ; and 
I am quite convinced that a handy man, with plenty of time 
on his hands in the long winter evenings, coula manufacture 
all he may require in this way. Small, light, square boxes, 
strongly nailed together, from 18 in. to 2 ft. square, with a 
couple of squares of glass to slide down to form a roof, will be 
as efficient, and, if kept painted, would last as long as more 
expensive substitutes. Frames, made of stout wire, in the 
shape of hand-lights, and covered with oiled calico, are cheap 
and useful for placing over the plants on cold nights and days 
in the early period of their growth, and inverted flower-pots 
will always be found very useful on an emergency. Where a 
few barrows full of fresh stable manure or any other material 
that will produce a little warmth can be had, a start should be 
made about the end of April or bejffinning of Mav. They may 
either be grown in a continuous ndge or on slight hills about 
4 ft. or 5 ft. apart. In the former case open a trench 3 ft. 
wide, and about 1 ft. deep, wheel the manure in, and cover it 
evenly with the soil taken from the trench, and, if possible. 
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bring some fresh mellow loam, in which to sow the seeds. 
The manure should be made into a moderately firm compact 
ridge, from 18 in. to 2 ft. thick if possible ; 6 in. of soil on 
the top will be ample, as the young plants can be earthed up 
afterwards as they make progress. A trial stick should be 
plunged about 1 ft. in tne bed, and as soon as the soil 
IS moderately warm, the seeds may be planted in groups 
(five or six seeds in a group), so that a nand-light, flqwer- 
pot, or whatever protection may be employed, will cover 
them. The groups or patches of plants may be placed along 
the top of the ridge 3 ft. or 4 ft. apart. If the seeds all grow, 
the weakly plants can be uprooted, leaving only two or three 
at something like equal distances apart. The Cucumber season 
in the open air is usually a short one, and a great deal of the 
future success in their development depends upon giving the 
young plants a fair start, taking care not to coddle and weaken 
them with too much warmth or too much covering. The 
covers may be kept on till the young plants push through, and 
then every fine day afterwards ; if opaque covering be used, 
they should be lifted off, of course placing them on again at 
night, and keeping them on during cold, windy days. With 
hand-lights, or any other glazed covers, a little ventilation 
only will be necessaiy on bright days to keep the plants in a 
hardy condition until the time comes for the lights to be 
removed ; this should be done gradually, first tilting up the 
south side on two bricks, and in the course of a day or two the 
north side as well, letting the voung shoots run outside; 
and as soon as the weather becomes fairly warm and 
settled, the covers may be taken away, and the usual routine 
of stopping, pegging, and regulating the shoots, must be gone 
through; this, however, is not so important a matter with 
open-air Cucumbers as with those altogether under glass. 
The shoots of course should be pegged down to prevent the 
wind from blowing them about and bruising them. Any strong 
shoot that shows signs of monopolizing too much of the 
strength of the plant should be nipped at once at the point ; 
and, during the growing season, if a little fresh loamy soil can be 
sprinkled over the surface amongst the growing shoots, and 
round the main stems of the plants, about once a week, it will 
benefit them considerably. Watering will at all times be an 
important point in their management ; at the commencement 
of the season the water should have the chill taken off by the 
ad^tion of a little boiling water, and as the quantity required 
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'Will be small, this will not oooasion mnoh trouble ; afterwards, 
when the plants are fully exposed to the air, simply standins 
the water m the sun for twelve hours will be sufficient. I need 
not say that liquid manure will be of great service to Cucum- 
ber plants when they commence bearing, nor yet that all fruit 
should be cut when fit for use, unless seeds are required. 
Wood's Bidge or the Stookwood Ridge will be found as 
ffood as any kind. There are certain market growers that 
by a long course of selection have secured improved strains, 
but, as a rule, they do not care about parting with seeds ; but 
what they have done others may do by using the same care in 
selecting the seed-bearing plants. In favourable situations 
Bidge Cucumbers may be grown — and, in fact, are grown — 
without any assistance in the way of bottom-heat beyond that 
supplied bj the sun ; but, as I have already stated, an early 
start, provided no sacrifice is made of health or vigour, means 
early production. I know a village in Norfolk where years 
ago a good many of the inhabitants used to plant their gardens 
principally with Kidge Cucumbers for the Norwich market, 
and the profit realized was always in proportion to the attention 
given, especially towards securing an early, healthy, and 
vigorous start. I am not much in favour of putting out 
plants that have been started in a hotbed in pots, tnough I am 
free to admit that if the seed be sown in single pots, and 
plunged in a gentle hotbed almost close to the glass, there is 
no reason why they should not thrive well, if caremlly hardened 
off and planted out under hand-lights or other protection ; but 
too often when raised in a hotbed in this way they are huddled 
up with other plants, and are ultimately turned out with a 
weakened constitution, and perhaps covered with insects, and 
half the season is gone before they recover sufficient strength 
to bear fruit, and should the season turn out unfavourable, 
many will perish without bearing fruit at all. A crop of 
Gherkins may be raised for pickling purposes by simply sow- 
ing the seeds in patches, five or six in a patch 4 ft. or 5 ft. 
apart, in well-prepared land early in June, without any special 
preparation beyond such good culture as is necessary for other 
crops of vegetables in garden cultivation. 

Growing Vegetables for Market. 

An industrious man near a town, with a garden large enough 
to occupy all his spare time may, and, m fact, often does, 
realize a profit from it beyond supplying his family with fruits 
and vegetables. Where circumstances permit of this being 
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done, it will be better to deviate somewhat from the ordinary 
system of cropping, and to cultivate only those plants that 
experience has shown can be produced in each particular 
locality in the greatest perfection. Market gardeners often 
find it answer their purpose better to concentrate their attention 
upon one or two special articles, and do this well so as to obtain 
the command of the market for those particular vegetables or 
fruits, than to grow an extended selection, acting on the prin- 
ciple that excellence in only a few things is better than 
mediocrity in a larger number. On warm, dry soils early 
Potatoes are a paving crop, and they may be cleared o£E in 
time to plant the land with Yeitch's Autumn Broccoli. The 
Broccoli would in most cases be o£E the land by Christmas, 
which would give plenty of time for ridging it up and pre- 
paring it for the Potatoes again; I need hardly add that ground 
cropped like this must be liberally manured, and the crops 
must be occasionally changed. Short-top and French Break- 
fast Badishes are a profitable crop :when raised early, and 
would be cleared in sufficient time for Celery, and this arrange- 
ment would make a very good rotation alternately with Pota- 
toes and A.utumn Broccoli, as the Celery could be cleared off 
by Christmas. A good bed of Bhubarb, if well treated and 
sheltered with litter to encourage early growth, would not cost 
much to make, and would pay well, while there is always a 
brisk demand for Seakale in the season, which might profitably 
be taken advantage of by the enterprising cottager who had a 
turf -pit or frame, together with the means of raising a little 
artificial heat. Early Cabbages^ to be cleared off by the 
middle of June, and the land prepared for Turnips immediately 
thereupon, would be suitable for some soils, and a good patch 
of Bed Cabbages for pickling will usually find a ready sale at a 
good profit. Onions sown in the autumn tolerably thick, and 
drawn green when they are a good size towards the end of 
May, to be followed immediatelv by Vegetable Marrows, will 
make a good change with some oi the modes of cropping pre- 
viously named. 

There is one point in connection with gardening for profit 
I think so important that particular stress ought to be laid 
upon it, viz., as far as possible to secure the best and truest 
stocks of each particular plant intended to be grovm. Any 
plant of a good true strain will pay better for the space it 
occupies, granting the outlay is more in the first instance 
tor the seeds, than the inferior quality, ev^n if the latter have 
equal germinating power ; and with this object in view it may 
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be advisable to devote some attention to the saving of seeds of 
any really good variety of vegetable, especially as, if this idea 
be carefully worked ont, it may open np another source of 
profit, cottagers often experiencing a difficulty in securing 
really good seeds. A careiul cottager, who has taken pains in 
the selection of his plants, will soon obtain a reputation 
among his neighbours for the excellence of his crops, and may, 
by saving seeds occasionallv, add considerablv to his profits. 
Of course, two of the same lamilv must never be in blossom at 
the same time, or it will probably result in a cropR that will 
spoil both ; this is the main reason why some kinds of vege- 
tables, especially the Brassica family, are so difficult to obtain 
true to their individual kinds. There are too many varieties 
(so-called) by half, and every year adds to their number, and 
renders the confusion still greater. Peas, unless very earlv 
or very late, are not as a rule profitable to grow in a small 
way ; French Beans may answer for a change of crops, and 
the same may be said of ijettuces, and the latter ma^ often be 
used as a catch crop amongst others ; but the main reliance 
should be placed upon those subjects that are best suited to 
the soil, and for which the best demand exists in each particular 
neighbourhood, for the selection of which experience alone will 
be the surest guide. 

There is still another source from which a profit may be 
realized bv those who have some little knowledge of the cul- 
tivation or common hardy border flowers, especially those that 
flower early in spring. There is a large and increasing demand 
for the decoration of town gardens early in the season by 
means of Daisies, Wallflowers, Pansies, Pinks, Gloves, Carna- 
tions, Sweet Williams, Polyanthuses, common Auriculas, Ac. 
They are all easily increased by division, cuttings,.or seeds. 
They may be grown to a flowering size in one year at a very 
small cost, and could be lifted witn little balls and conveyed 
anywhere without feeling much check ; and if sold at a rate so 
as to bring them within the means of the very poor, not only 
would the transaction be profitable in a pecuniary sense, but 
it might help to brishten the homes of those who have not 
too many elevating pleasures. I feel convinced that anything 
that tends to popularize (it I may use the term) and extend the 
cultivation of flowers must, in the long run, beneflt all con- 
cerned in their production. I have ever found that when once 
a beginning is made and interest aroused, even though in a 
very slight degree, other and choicer varieties are being fre- 
quently added to the stock whenever the means will allow. 
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List of Select Vesetables for tlie Cottager. 

Bbans — Dwarf Fan or Cluster, Early Green Long-pod, Se- 
ville Long-pod, Broad Windsor. French — ^Long-pod Negro, 
Canadian Wonder, Scarlet Runners. 

Beet — Henderson's Fine-apple. 

BoBECOLE — Dwarf Green Curled, Cottagers*. 

Broccoli — Veitch's Autumn, Snow's Winter, Early Pen- 
zance, Cooling's Matchless, Cattell's Eclipse. 

B&ussELS Sp&outs — Imported or any good strain. 

Cabbage — Atkins' Matchless, Cocoa-nut, Enfield Market, 
Bed Dutch. Savoy — Dwarf Green Curled, King Koffee. 

Carbots — Early French Horn, James' Intermediate, Im- 
proved Altringham. 

Cauliflowe&s — Early London, Walcheren,Yeitch's Autumn 
Giant. 

Celery — Sandringham White, Leicester Bed, Sulham Prize 
Pink. 

Cress — Curled. 

Cucumber — ^Telegraph, Wood's Bidge. 

Leeks — London Flag, Ayton Castle Giant. 

Lettuces — Paris White Cos, Hicks' Hardy White Cos, Brown 
Cos, Early Paris Market Cabbage, Tom Thumb. 

Mustard — White. 

Onions — White Spanish, James' Long Keeping, Globe, 
Tripoli, White Lisbon. 

Parsley — Sutton's Matchless. 

Parsnips — Hollow-crowned, Student. 

Peas — William the First, Unique, Huntingdonian, Culver- 
well's Prolific Marrow, Ne Plus Dltra, British Queen. 

Potatoes— Ashtop Kidney, Myatt's Prolific, Early Bose, 
Late Bose, Snowflake, Fenn's Early Market, Fenn's Early 
White Kidney, Patterson's Victoria. 

Badishes— Wood's Frame or Short-top, French Breakfast. 

Spinach — Prickly, or Flanders. 

Turnips— Cattell's Silver Ball, Orange Jelly, Veitch's Bed 
Globe. 

Tomatoes — Orangefield, Hathaway's Excelsior. 

Vegetable Marrows — Long White, Moore's Vegetable 
Cream« 
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